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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—~>_—_ 
HE suicide of Mr. Justice Willes, which took place at eight 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, at his residence, Otterspool, 
pear Watford, has thrown a gloom over the week. The act was 
committed under an excitement of heart and brain due, it is be- 
lieved, to suppressed gout, and which for some days previously had 
affected his pulse so gravely that, according to his medical attendant, 
the pulsations intermitted sixteen times in each minute. He was 
constitutionally delicate, had suffered from inflammation of the lungs 
and disease of the heart five years ago, and had had four attacks 
of gout within the last three years, the last being a long attack at 
the beginning of the present year. His clerk, Mr. John James 
Barnes, who was staying in his house at the time of the suicide, 
gave the most explicit evidence on the inquest as to the changed 
eanner and extreme depression of the Judge for some days before 
‘his death, and also testified to his previous horror of suicide, and 
-even fear and dislike of firearms; for, unlike most of our Judges, 
Mr. Justice Willes wasnosportsman. It appears that Mr. Justice 
Willes had been greatly overworked during the last (August) 
assizes at Liverpool, and had returned complaining of great sleepi- 
ness, and yet inability to get rest. His memory had failed him 
more than once on the days preceding the suicide, and the jury 
were certainly fully warranted in the verdict—“ Sir J.S. Willes 
shot himself with a pistol, not being at the time of sound 
mind.” There was no better, shrewder, or more independent 
lawyer on the Bench, and his judgments on the first Election- 
petition cases laid down principles which every other Judge fol- 
Jowed. A curidus instance of his singular independence, though 
hardly perhaps of his soundness of judgment, was the opinion 
which he gave in support of the appointment of Sir R. Collier, 
wid the Common Pleas, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. He was made a Judge at the early age of forty-one, 
aud was only fifty-eight at the time of his death. 














Lord Hatherley is to resign the Chancellorship in the middle 
of the present month, and is to be succeeded, as all the world 
expected, by Sir Roundell Palmer. We have given our estimate 
of the new Lord Chancellor elsewhere. In Lord Hatherley the 
Government has lost a man of singular weight and worth, whose 
mere dignity of character and conspicuous integrity of purpose 
have often more than outweighed the mischief of a serious intellec- 
tual blunder. In relation to the great Irish Church question, not 
even Sir Roundell Palmer himself, had he happened to agree with 
Mr. Gladstone, could have exercised so much moral influence 
a8 Lord Hatherley ; for Sir Roundell Palmer can be astute, 
and over-subtlety has always been regarded as Mr. Glad- 
stone's failing; but Lord Hatherley is always simple, 
always intelligible, and never given to over-refined distinctions. 
{t was the candour, simplicity, and sincerity of all his convictions, 
which, when expressed, as they always were, through the medium 
of asingularly sound, though sometimes one-sided intellect, conveyed 
to the public a peculiar effect of moral trustworthiness, and 
of moral trustworthiness of the English kind, not too complex to 
be understood. His successor may prove a larger-minded Chan- 
cellor. He can scarcely be 8 more trustworthy exponent of the 
Royal (or Parliamentary) conscience. 





The “ Conference ” of Disestablishers held at Birmingham on 
Tuesday,—it is called a “ conference,” we suppose, because there is 
not even a semblance of ‘‘ conferring ” on the policy to be adopted, 
every resolution being cut and dried beforehand,—was successful 
enough ; nay, apparently, —if we may judge by Mr. Miall’s extremely 
moderate and moderating speech,—a little too successful for 


4 | success, a little too disposed to put aside all political considera- 


tions except those of the special ead in view. The Conference 

insisted repeatedly on the want of a rallying-cry for the Liberal 
party, and was disposed to suggest ‘‘ Religious Equality and 

Disestablishment ” for the vacant post, forgetting that those who re. 
commend such a cry toa party, instead of recommending their party 

to thecry, are doing the very business which Mr. Miall is always and 

quite rightly denouncing,—subordinating religious duties to 

political exigencies. 


Mr. Miall, who was anxiously temperate, and evidently had 
vividly before his eyes the great danger of disgusting permanently 
the Liberal party by playing into the hands of the Tories, insisted 
that the cause they had at heart was iu no respect one in which 
Nonconformists were exclusively interested, since it ought to be 
still dearer to Churchmen, as being the cause of the elevation of 
spiritual things to a truly spiritual region, and their disconnection 
from all ‘‘the creaking machinery ” of the State. He warned his 
colleagues, however, that the movement could not take ag 
yet anything like the position which the movement for the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church took five years ago. It 
would not do to make disestablishment the absolute test-question 
for all Liberal candidates. Disestablishers ought to do all in 
their power to return candidates pledged to disestablishment, but 
they must not, as yet, refuse to vote for a Liberal who was not 
for disestablishment in preference to a Conservative. ‘We 
must not separate ourselves altogether from the Liberal 
party until we are prepared to do far more than we 
can do now.” Mr. Miall continued: “The representatives 
of the Liberal party are like what is said of Ephraim in 
a certain Book; they are a cake upturned. You must allow for 
it. They have to be done on the other side. They will be done 
on the other side, and they will come out as fair specimens of 
political bakery as could be found anywhere.” We thought 
Hosea had said that Ephraim was a cake “not turned,” 
and that the whole point of the criticism was hostile to 
Ephraim, in fact the bitterest invective against him, and a prophecy 
of his destruction. ‘The side of Ephraim which was already 
“done” was his worst side, not his best; “ their baker sleepeth 
all the night; in the morning it burneth like a flaming fire; 
they are all hot as an oven, and have devoured their judges.” ‘I'he 
Liberal party want taking out of the over-heated Nonconformigt 
oven, rather than turning in it. 


However, Mr. Miall’s statesmanlike temperateness of tone was 
not followed up by his somewhat unruly followers. ‘The Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey expressly urged on the Conference that they should voteonly 
for candidates who were ‘sound’ on the subject of Disestablishment, 
‘otherwise it would be said they were mere debaters,” and it is 
stated that the result of the discussion on this point was in favour 
of the absolute test and against Mr. Miall’s advice. The Rev, 
R. W. Dale said boldly that there was no earthly reason 
why they should not vote for Tories as willingly as for Liberals, 
unless Liberals were also Liberationists. Councillor Chamberlain, 
an able man and a genuine agitator, used all his influence in the 
evening meeting on the side of peremptoriness, and Mr. Miall’s 
policy of ‘‘ tenderness” had hardly one or two open apologists. 
The Birmingham Conference undoubtedly held that Mr. Disraeli 
and his colleagues, if not absolutely as good as Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues, are quite infinitesimally inferior, so long as Mr. 
Gladstone is not ready to disestablish and disendow the 
English and Scotch State Churches. So that Mr. Mialf may yet 
turn out to be like Hosea’s baker who wakes in the morning to 
find his oven burning like a flaming fire,—but then, as we hope, 
with a very little modicum of Liberal dough in it. 
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Allowing for the exigencies of a Presidential campaign, there 
seems no reason atall to doubt that the award of the Geneva Tribunal 
has been received with great satisfaction in the United States, nor 
that it has really answered the purpose of removing the sense 
of chronic irritation between the two peoples. Of course 
tie Greeley journals, which cannot afford to admit that 
General Grant’s Administration has done anything right, 
will not concede this, are loud in their condemnation 


| subordinates should not be left in prison. Mr. Butt fore 
| gets that penalties cannot be proportioned solely to mora} 
| guilt, but must bear some proportion to future dangers, 
|If soldiers who break their oath are ‘to be let off as. 
/easily as civilians who conspire, the discipline of the 
| Army will not be safe for a day. We will undertake tg 
| say that no independent Irish Government would listen to the 
| proposal to pardon treachery in the ranks of an Irish Army, 


of the whole conduct of the affair by the United States, | ; ; —————- 
and maintain, somewhat paradoxically, that British diplomacy | The most interesting fact of Mr. Butt’s speech was his announce. 


has utterly circumvented the representatives of the United | ment of Lord Robert Montagu’s conversion to Home Rule,—for the 
States, and gained virtually a complete British victory. But no | legislative sanction of which Mr. Butt says that Lord Robert sub- 


weight is to be attached to these electioneering allegations. The 
true gauge of United States’ opinion is the view taken by neutral 
journals, whose tone is chiefly economical or (in a legal sense) 
scientific, and these journals seem to be substantially satisfied. 
For example, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, while maintaining 
that the Geneva Tribunal ought to have given damages for six 
other vessels for which it has refused damages (the Georgia, 
Chickamauga, Nashville, Retribution, Sumter, and Tallahassee), 
still declares that there is great reason to be satisfied with the 
issue. And such, we may feel sure, is the sober judgment of the 
soberest people in the world,—though that people may be, and is, 
one whose true character is more curiously travestied and distorted 
than any other in the world by the manceuvres of political strategists 
and literary tacticians. 


We have given so careful a consideration elsewhere to the very 
striking and weighty speech of the Vice-President of the Council at 
Bradford yesterday week, that we need only add here that the 
meeting, which was a very large one, in spite of the singular 
violence of the weather,—only a score of seats or so on the plat- 
form being vacant in St. George’s Hall, which is capable 
of holding over 4,000 people,—showed no sign of disaffec- 
tion to its senior member. Mr. Miall’s party in the 
borough made no sign; indeed the enthusiasm of the meeting 
would probably have convinced them, if they had wished to make 
any move, that sheer failure would be the result. The gentleman 
who seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. Forster (Alderman Scott) 
did indeed intimate, while speaking with commendable liberality 
of the folly of expecting absolute identity of view between a con- 
stituency and its representative, that Mr. Forster no longer repre- 
sents the “‘ advanced section” of the Liberal party, to which he 
himself (Alderman Scott) belonged. But the meeting was 
evidently by no means disposed to grieve over this condition of 
things, at least if the “‘ advancement” of Liberalism were to mean, 
as it did, devotion to secular education and to hostile demonstra- 
tions against the State Church. If either of the Bradford Members 
is to be displaced under the Ballot, it is far more likely to be 


Mr. Miall than the Vice-President of the Council. Yorkshire con- | 


stituencies are not bad judges of political capacity and sincere 
devotion to the cause of the people. 


Mr. Isaac Butt made a remarkable speech on Home Rule to his 
Limerick constituents on Thursday. He was naturally most 
bitter against Mr. Lowe, who does seem to make it his object to 
stick pins and needles into the most sore-and sensitive portions of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Butt spoke—of Mr. Lowe, at least, 
probably of other Ministers,—as ‘the anti-Irish element, the 
malignity of the Cabinet.” In relation to the demand of the Irish 
fisheries for State help, he took great pains to show that the Scotch | 
fisheries had a subvention of £12,500 a year that is denied to Ire- | 
land, and a Government brand for Scottish fish denoting quality | 
and giving it credit in foreign markets. There is no economical 
objection to the principle of the brand, though there is to that of | 
the subvention, but Parliament is much more likely to take away 
the Scotch grant than to concede the Irish. Mr. Butt forgets, too, | 
and all Irish Members as a rule forget, how many special financial | 
boons Ireland has, though they insist on a single show of griev- | 
ance with unexampled bitterness. Still nothing could have been | 
worse than Mr. Lowe's tone, not even the acrimony of Mr. Butt’s | 
reply, when he declared that Mr. Lowe had been made a Cabinet 
Minister ‘* by one of those freaks of fortune that showed a disposi- 
tion to play a practical joke on the credulity of the world.” 





Mr. Butt, of course, demanded the release of the smnaieing 
*‘ political prisoners,” making light of the plea that the soldier's 


mitted a Bill to the last Tory Cabinet,—and his further announee- 
ment that some very big statesman,—he called him at first a Duke, 
—was also willing to vote for the federal scheme. However, Lord 
Robert Montagu can hardly take rank as a statesman at all, and 
till we hear who the anonymous Duke is, we cannot attach even 
so much value to bis conversion. It might have been the Duke of 
Marlborough, who is a good step below his former official subordi- 
nate, Lord Robert. At all events, till Ireland returns the eighty 
Home rulers for whom Mr. Butt asks, it is quite safe to adjourn 
the consideration of the question. Perhaps the Ballot may tum 
out a more Conservative institution in Ireland than in England. 
There is good reason to hope it. 


One of Spain’s greatest buildings, the Escurial, the great 
monastery built by Philip Il., in the form of an up- 
turned gridiron, and dedicated to St. Lawrence, some thirty 
miles from Madrid, has had even a narrower escape from destruc- 
tion than our Canterbury Cathedral the other day, and appears 
to have been much more seriously damaged. It was struck by 
lightning on Wednesday, and the flames spread in the direction 
of the palace, library, and church. Special trains with engines. 
and firemen were sent from Madrid to extinguish the flames, in 
which they succeeded, after the fire had destroyed two of the 
towers and some of the roofs. The damage is said to be esti- 
mated at some £30,000. The library and other stores of valuable 
objects were not injured. The damage, though sufficiently great, 
is small compared with the alarm. Some notion of the size of the 
Escurial may be gathered from the fact that it is said to con- 
tain 14,000 doors and 11,000 windows, and the original cost of 
the building was estimated to be 6,000,000 ducats, or say, over 
£1,000,000 sterling. But the Escurial had long ago lost a great 
deal of its ancient splendour. 





Archbishop Tait has delivered a very vigorous address at his 
primary visitation, with a view of showing that no Church can really 
be independent of the State and of the State laws, and that it is 
a mere question of degree how far the interference which must 
sometimes take place shall go. He quotes the appeal of the 
| Baptists to Sir Roundell Palmer as arbitrator to decide the legal 
position of a Baptist who had not yet been baptised, and remarks 
that if Sir R. Palmer's decision had not been accepted, that 
question must have gone to the Courts of Law. He refers to other 
| similar disputes like that going on in the Free Church of Scotland, 
and that which was referred some years ago by the Unestablished 
Church of Cape Town to the Judicial Committee of our own 
Privy Council ; and he remarks that there is absolutely no way of 
keeping the State out of ecclesiastical matters except by making 
every office-bearer in a church, every member of a religious trust, 
take oath on accepting office not to appeal to the law of the land, 











| —and such an oath the Archbishop very justly pronounces to be 
absolutely wrong, since it would practically set aside the binding 


force of all contracts, and dissolve the deliberate engagements of 
the past at the mere beck and call of every momentary majority 
of an existing body. This being so, he points out that the 
Established Church has this advantage over all other religious 
bodies, —if spiritual autonomy be an advantage,—that the Courts 
of the Church in which any ecclesiastical dispute is first discussed, 
are, though Courts of the Church, real Courts of the realm 
too,—that the Bishop's Court, for example, has real legal 
validity,—and that it is not till you get to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, where the final appeals from these Courts 
are heard, that you get beyond an Ecclesiastical Court proper, 
while the unestablished bodies must go to the ordinary Law 
Courts to interpret their engagements in the first instance. This 
is very ingenious as well as true; but the valuable and substan- 
tial part of his Grace’s address consists in the demonstration that 


mutiny in entering a disloyal association is a very different crime | secular and spiritual matters are in reality no more separable than 
from a civil conspiracy, and asserting that where the educated | moral and spiritual matters. The notion of a Spiritual Church 
civilian leaders had been pardoned, the poor, ignorant soldier | above all Law is a dream, and, moreover, not a very noble dream. 
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The breach between the Prussian Government and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ermeland seems to becomplete. The Minister 
of Public Instruction, Dr. Falk, has intimated to the Bishop of 
Ermeland that the State cannot pay the salary of a Bishop who 


will not conform to the laws, and as almost all the priests’ income | 


comes through the Bishop, the Roman Catholic Church in the 
diocese of Ermeland is virtually disestablished and disendowed. 
It remains to be seen how far this penal measure will increase the 
enthusiasm of the Roman Catholic teachers there and elsewhere for 


the new German Empire. 


A frightful accident occurred on Wednesday morning on the 
Caledonian Railway, in which eleven persons were killed and 
gixteen seriously injured. A passenger train had been detained 
two hours at Oxenholme junction, in consequence of an accident 
farther up the line, and a mineral train had therefore gone on 
before it, and was being shunted at the time the passenger train 
came down upon it, the pointsman having neglected to turn the 
points. It is the old story ; and let us have our signals as perfect 
as we may, we shall always bave accidents while we have these 
frightfully unpunctual trains, and the order of the traffic altered in 
consequence. No doubt in this case one accident is said to be 
the cause of the second and more fatal accident, but in all pro- 
bability the first accident was also due to unpunctuality. The 
organisation of the Companies, especially where they fit into each 
other, is altogether defective. We suspect that nothing would lead 
so much to the diminution of this enormous number of accidents, 
as a centralised regulation of the whole system of British 


Railways. 





M. Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble last week has been the 
subject of very vivid excitement in France during the present 
week, and has elicited comments at least as warlike and dangerous 
as anything of M. Gambetta’s. But the speech was certainly 
injudicious, to say the least, though a good deal of the mischievous 
significance attributed to it is matter of interpretation, and very 
likely not intended by the orator. Thus the remark that 
a new social stratum, ‘‘couche sociale,” was wanted at the 
top has been generally regarded as a cry for such an upturning of 
society as marked the great year 1792,—a cry of all others the 
most likely to be alarming to the quiet and conservative peasantry 
of the Departments. It is not easy, however, in reading the 
speech, to put upon this sentence so dangerous a meaning. M. 
Gambetta appears to be referring to the rise of a new class of 
working politicians since the fall of the Empire, and to be pointing 
out the necessity of making the change thus begun complete. 
The clear meaning of the speech is, no doubt, scornful in the 
highest degree to the National Assembly, and its main drift is an 
urgent demand for new elections ;—we do not believe it means or 
meant more, Still at best it was an imprudent and unstatesman- 
like speech, awakening that ‘‘ fear” by which M. Gambetta too 
truly said that political France is apt to be governed, and arraying 
it on the side of the Conservatives and against the Radicals, on 
‘whose behalf he was yet making his appeal. 


One of the most promising men in the House of Peers, the 
Earl of Rosebery, speaking at Queensferry this day week, after 
treating with force and wit of the agricultural-labour question 
and the Bishop of Gloucester’s ‘ horse-pond’ speech, went into a 
defence of the policy of the Secularists in Scotland, regretting 
that the Scotch Bill had not left religious education entirely to 
the parents and religious teachers. For this he used the usual argu- 
ments, together with the very feeble one that all subjects would 
be better taught if there was a division of labour between the reli- 
gious and secular teaching. Would Lord Rosebery apply the same 


instance of class legislation, and there, we think, it was not easy to 
traverse his judgment. His second illustration, the vote of £4,000 for 
Governor Eyre’s law costs in defending himself, was less fortunate. 
We expressed at the time our opinion that Parliament should 
have rejected the vote, though the Government was in honour 
bound to propose it, but it does not follow that its accept- 
ance by the House was a result of class legislation. In 
fact it was only a result of the very great and, on the 
whole, wise inertia of the House in taking into its own hands 
questions on which neither the ‘Treasury Bench nor the leaders of 
Opposition give the sanction of their authority to a veto. Sir 
Charles advocated a system of free schools, and reviled the House of 
Commons for resisting the proposal, although, as we believe, the 
vast weight of authority amongst educational reformers is strong 
against them. He attacked both Houses for waste of time, and 
for waste of time in the interests of a class; declared that the 
English Constitution was, though nominally monarchical, “a 
cumbersome republic, administered by landowners through incon- 
venient and obsolete fictions,” but came to the conclusion that the 
needful reforms were not inconsistent with either the Monarchy or 
the House of Lords. His general conclusion was that a redis- 
tribution of seats in proportion to population and an extension of 
the suffrage, especially in the counties, was the true cure for class 
legislation, —a mild and somewhat impotent conclusion for the great 
representative of English Republicanism, and one which made 
‘the three cheers for the Queen” with which the thin audience 
separated, a stroke rather of popular irony, than of conventional 
homage. 


The cruel ‘‘ option” in Alsace-Lorraine is over, but we have as 
yet no authentic statistics as to the number of emigrants. It 
seems certain that on the last days of the option the roads and 
railways to France were crowded with Alsatians and Lorrainers leay- 
ing their old homes in long files which resembled those of the days 
of the great migrations, but the accounts given of particular 
migrations are almost beyond belief. It is said that Metz, which 
before the war had a population of over 50,000, is left with 
only 10,000 of its old inhabitants, and only seventeen recruits, 
all unfit for service; and that in. Obernai, an Alsatian 
town which contained a population of 6,000, only three recruits 
are left, of whom only one is fit for service. Whatever be the 
truth, the migration has been enormous, and has been mainly due 
to the monstrous and cruel rigidity of the German resolve to 
make all the inhabitants of fit age liable to serve in their Army 
from the first of this month. To talk of this, as some of our 
papers have done, as making the shortest work of an inevitable, 
though cruel necessity, is incredibly silly or wicked. As we remarked 
last week, the Rhineland when restored to Germany in 1814 was 
expressly exempted from conscription for six years, and it is idle and 
false to say that time might not do much to temper the fearful 
harshness of the liability to serve in the army of your conqueror 
against the country you have always regarded as your own. The 
truth is, that the German authorities do not want to reconcile the 
Alsatians to German rule; they prefer to get rid of them, and 
replace them by Germans. ‘‘ Germany sees without regret,” says 
the North-German Gazette, with brutal candour, “those long 
trains of exiles who in the last days have turned their backs on 
the Empire and set their faces towards France, whither their 
interests and sympathies ad them.” 





The Convocation of the Queen’s University of Ireland is 
| announced to hold its annual meeting on Weduesday next, when 
we hope there will be a better disposition manifested to give a 
|fair hearing to the Roman Catholic minority than there was 
last year. Indeed this would be desirable as a mere matter 
(of policy. With the question of a national University for 


reasoning toany other subject whatever ? Would he suppose for a {Ireland before the Ministry and the House of Commons, 
moment that history, or literature, or music would be better taught the Irish Universities now in existence should be anxious 
and better learned, through being left to the teaching of parents to give no handle to the charge of exclusiveness and party 
and independent professors? Why, the mere suggestion would | government which is freely brought against one of them. ‘Trinity 
be universally accepted as a virtual shelving of any subject 0 | College has shown her statesmanship quite as much as her equity by 
excluded from the ordinary school teaching. Religion is either a | throwing wide her doors in anticipation of the coming struggle, aud 


part of all culture, or it is nothing at all; and to exclude it from 
the school under the pretence of reverence for it, is very like the 
policy of forbidding vernacular translations of the Bible on the | 
same reverential plea. That isa kind of reverence which starves | 
and kills the emotion of veneration. 
pe eae es 
| 
Sir Charles Dilke delivered a lecture on Monday in the City Hall, 
Glasgow, to a very thin audience, on class government. He no- | 
ticed the rejection of the Birmingham Sewage Bill last Session as an 


we may be sure that Trinity College has gained vastly in Parlia- 
mentary favour, and probably in Parliamentary power, by her 
tactics. The Queen’s University would be wise to follow suit, at 
least by listening patiently to those whose views are least palatable 
to the majority of her graduates. She can only lose respect by 
pursuing the narrow and discreditable tactics of last year. 


The Bank of England has raised its rate of discount to 5 per 
cent. Consols were on Friday 91] to 92 for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—»@——_ 

MR. FORSTER. 
N R. FORSTER’S speech at Bradford yesterday week is not 
one that can lose significance by one week’s or indeed 
by many weeks’ interval. He had nothing very new to 
communicate, except what is of the most importance of all 
from a man in his position,—fresh means of weighing the 


force, breadth, and weight of his own character as a states- | 


man. But this he gave us in a much more ample mea- 
sure than any speech of his colleagues for many months’ 
back has given us for a similar estimate of themselves. Com- 
pare, for instance, Mr. Lowe’s wedges of thin, theoretic rea- 
soning, and snatches of shrill, caustic wit, with Mr. Forster’s 
weighty, massive, and singularly dignified exposition of policy 
and purpose; and every one, friend or foe, will admit at once 


a 
which, I venture to say to employers there—being myself ap 
employer here—is this, that employers in the agricultural dis- 
tricts must get rid of the notion, as we have had to get rid of 

|it, that there is anything wicked in combining for wages 
They must also get rid of the notion that the men in whom. 
the labourers choose to put confidence to help and lead them 
in the combination are necessarily bad men; and in fact 
they had better not call them agitators, or give them any 
name of that kind. I should be most unfair if I did not 4 
once acknowledge that the natural feeling of every employer 
|—I am sure it has been my own—has been to conduct his 
| arrangements with those whom he employs without the inter. 
| ference of anybody else. Iam thankful to say I have been able 
| to do that, and I should regret if the time should come when I 
| should not be able to do that; but if such time should come, I 
should be sure it was of no use attempting to get rid of those 
interlopers by calling them names.” That is good, not simply 


that the difference between them is the difference between a because it is plain sound sense, but because it shows, as Mr 
talent for remark and a genius for statesmanship. Mr. Lowe | Forster always shows, that he can enter into the view of both 
is keen, but he uses actual political events only as the hook on | sides of a great struggle, that even the moral blunders he 
which to hang abstract trains of reasoning, mostly inapplicable, | condemns have their explanation and apology, though not 
and which he hardly even attempts adequately to apply to the | their justification, in his own large political nature. Even 
questions of the day. Mr. Forster never shoots a single arrow more valuable, in a statesman, than the right judgment itself 
into space. Sagacious moral judgment, never vague, always is the right appreciation of the sources of error. You may 
as lucid and significant as the conditions of the moment admit, | have the one, as you sometimes have in Mr. Lowe, 
always sympathetic with “the dim common populations,” yet |in so cast-iron a form that it simply wounds and 
always scrupulously fair to the sincere perplexities of those who | lacerates all with whom it comes into collision. Mr, 
seem for a time the enemies of the masses, never for a moment Forster tempers discussion as powerfully as he aids it; 


plausible, because preferring so very much fairly to admit and 
recognise a difficulty than to evade it,—this is of the substance 
of Mr. Forster’s speech, which embodies with singular force 
the vigorous political conscience of a democratic statesman who 
desires nothing so much as to build up a new political order 
out of the wreck of the aristocratic system that has been 
gradually subverted, and to resist in the name of the people, 
and for the sake of the people, everything like that democratic 


/he makes it easier to his adversaries to approach him; 
he softens the tone of his allies; he introduces into every 
question he touches the courtesy of mutual forbearance, and 
not unfrequently of mutual respect. It is not too much to 
say that we in the Press have as much to learn from Mr, 
Forster in this way as have politicians in the House or on the 
stump. Very justly and characteristically does he say, after 


his terse and striking description of the Anglo-Saxon victory 


levity, caprice, destructiveness, and anarchy that have so | over the forces of external Nature, and his remark that the 
often brought, and justly brought, failure and disgrace on the | same race has come nearest to the solution of the one great 
Democratic cause. Every section of Mr. Forster’s address is | political problem, the reconciliation of individual freedom with 
not only practical and constructive, but full of a deep feeling | social order, that the cause of this singular success is chiefly 
for the dignity of the statesman’s office, of the need which the | this,—that “‘ Englishmen, true Anglo-Saxons, sympathise with 


people,—far more even than the governing class of the people, 
—have for strong and resolute government in their own name. 
Grave responsibility, in the form not of weak and feverish 
scruple, but of manly and energetic pride in the deliberate execu- 
tion of a policy once submitted to and sanctioned by the nation, 
speaks throughout the whole. Even in relation to compara- 
tively small matters like the Ballot, you see how clearly Mr. 
Forster had considered the distinction between what he had 


made up his mind to do if he did anything, what he merely | 


desired to do, and what he only suggested doing in the absence of 
any better method, and how determined he was not to sacrifice 


the best thing in his power to effect for the sake of any ideal | 


measure which he could not carry. Mr. Forster knew exactly 
throughout what he would surrender for the sake of substan- 
tial success, and what it would be virtual failure to surrender 


their opponents, feel for and with them more than other 
|people do; that, on political matters, we are more large- 
| hearted, and therefore more clear-sighted, partly on moral and 
| partly on intellectual grounds,” than other races have as yet 
| become. But in this respect the speaker himself is as far 
| beyond average English politicians and political writers, 
|as average English politicians and political writers are 
beyond French and German politicians and political writers. 
Mr. Forster is at the farthest possible extreme from being 
devoted to what George Eliot makes a day-labourer so hap- 
| pily term the ‘Big Folks’ world.” If ever there were a 
statesman whose specific characteristic it is to think and feel 
almost passionately for the Small Folks in this quite too 
| much of a Big Folks’ world, it is he. That is the true root of 
/what the discontented Radicals call his Conservatism. He 


at all, and he rightly despised the affectation of threatening | sees how much that is of the first value and help to the Small 
what he did not intend to do. Even on these small matters | Folks, the theoretic Radicalism threatens with wanton destruc- 
his speech was weighty, because it showed how completely he | tion. And yet Mr. Forster can enter completely into the 
has made himself master of the best principle on which to | difficulties of the Big Folks, whose fault it certainly very 
accommodate himself to the actual condition of political | seldom is that they are Big Folks, or that they find it ex- 
things. He has made up his mind to work with the materials | tremely difficult to better materially the condition of the 
at hand, and not to reserve himself for an ideal and unattain- | Small Folks. With a passionate and unwearied sympathy for 
able future when the materials at hand shall not impose any | the latter, he shows none of that ignorant rage against the 





limitation on his own political discretion. Mr. Forster is one 
of those statesmen who will do what good he can, without 
sulking at his inability to do what he can’t. 

Of his sympathies and political hopes Mr. Forster gave a 
very significant hint, when he remarked, at the conclusion of 
the section of his speech devoted to the Ballot, that he was 
much struck by the impression produced and confessed in the 


minds of some of the least advancéd Liberals,—for example, | 


Mr. Walter, M.P. for Berkshire,—that the passing of the Ballot 


would help on quickly the passing of household suffrage for | 
agricultural labourers and for the constituencies of the counties; | 


and still more in the admirable criticism on the farmers’ feel- 
ings in relation to the agricultural labourers’ agitation, with 


its candid confession of the employer’s natural bias on the | 
subject, and his wise counsel to them to struggle against it :— | 
“T hope none of you will be tempted to rejoice that our friends | 


in the agricultural districts have these difficulties, as we have 
had them for a long time; but I think we may very fairly 
give them one result of our experience in the matter, a result 


|former which is most characteristic of those who have not 
entered heartily into the wants and perplexities of either,— 
| who look at the question involved from the point of view of 
| abstract justice. 

| Again how strikingly Mr. Forster's defence of the great 
| Arbitration Treaty contrasts with Mr. Lowe's narrow and 
| wholly unbistorical view of that measure. To listen to Mr. 
Lowe, you would suppose that we had agreed to arbitration 
simply to soothe the unreasonably irritable feelings of injured 
Americans, and that the proceeding had hardly any relation 
to international law at all. It is true Mr. Lowe cursorily 
‘excepted the bearing of the three rules on the future, but 
‘even as to that he hardly gave his audience any hint that it 
was a matter of the least importance. Mr. Forster puts the 
thing very differently and far more justly. Had he been the 
first exponent of the Government on > Treaty, it would have 
been impossible for the Pall Mall Gazette to hang upon his 
speech its curiously distorting and distorted view of the real 
significance of that engagement. Mr. Forster points out that 
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we get, as between the two great maritime nations of the 
world, a vastly better and clearer code of international law for 
the future, that this code is practically a very slight extension 
and elucidation of our own latest Foreign Enlistment or Neu- 
trality Act, and that in case of our being at war, the United 
States would now be compelled to act on our behalf in the same 
way as we have admitted our obligation to act on behalf of the 
United States. No doubt Mr. Forster also insists, and in- 
sists very justly, on the enormous gain which it is to us 
to have accepted honestly the principle of arbitration, and 
so taken away from the United States every shadow of 
an official or intelligible right to complain of our conduct, 
whatever unofficial grumbling may still be left unappeased. 
Bat this would not have been creditable to us,—it would 
have been simply mischievous,—had there not been real 
ground on our own side to doubt whether we Aad exhibited 
the kind of promptitude in preventing the escape of 
hostile cruisers from our ports which we should expect from 
others, and whether we ourselves should be satisfied in the 
future to receive from other nations the sort of legal excuses 
that we have put forward for ourselves in the past. It would 
have been sheer cowardice to submit our conduct to Arbitra- 
tion, in case we had felt so absolutely certain of its soundness 
that nothing would induce us to complain of any other 
Government that should act exactly as ours acted, The 
simple truth is, that our statesmen know this not to be the 
case, They showed that they knew it when they arbitrarily 
stopped the Liverpool rams without getting any legal convic- 
tion against them. And therefore, and therefore only, they 
were perfectly right to submit their conduct to rules more ex- 
plicit than any laws which were actually recognised before. We 
could not decently have asked the United States to agree for 
the future to principles of action which we had just dis- 
avowed, to our own great advantage and their great disad- 
vantage, in the past. Mr. Forster puts the Arbitration on its 
solid grounds,—which certainly are not, as some would have 
it, that we consented to pay for a bonne-bouche to the United 
States just to stop the querulous cries and taunts thence 
proceeding. 
But perhaps the most important passage in Mr. Forster's 
speech,—that which gives it its tone of singular weight and 
promise for all who have eyes to see,—is the passage in which 
he speaks of the two apparently somewhat inconsistent duties 
of modern popular administrations,—firm government and 
government in accordance with public opinion :—* But, after 
all, these charges and counter-charges are what every Minister 
in this country—and I suppose of all constitutional countries 
—must expect. It is our fate to be expected to do two 
things, which are not always quite easy to do at the same 
time. First, to govern firmly; and secondly, to defer to 
public opinion. Well, it is my belief that the first is absolutely 
necessary, that government ceases to be worth having if it is not 
firm; and with regard to public opinion, I believe it is the 
duty of those who have anything to do with government— 
because public opinion has put them there—to consider pub- 
lic opinion, to estimate it, to attempt to understand it, to 
defer to it as much as they can in details, but never to defer 
to it upon principles if they are not themselves convinced that 
those principles are right." We say that is the sentence in 
Mr. Forster's speech which makes us look to the future with 
the most hope. Here at least we have a statesman who can sec 
that popular governments are not really popular, whatever they 
may seem, so long as they are shilly-shally ; that they sacrifice 
everybody to please a few, if they sway hither and thither 
with every breath of popular opinion. There is nothing which 
democratic statesmen are slower to see, and which it is more 
necessary for them to see. Weather-cock governments are 
fatal to politics, to society, to individual life, and yet they are 
the natural corruptions of popular governments when popular 
governments are wielded by vacillating minds. “ Public 
opinion” is often the name for a shallow, superficial current 
of very weak inclination to believe, that changes from month 
to month and day to day; and governments which defer to 
it are governments which no man can know how to trust 
ortoobey. But even such public opinion always will weaken 
the nerve of feeble men who are aware, as every one is 
aware, that when it is deep and serious they must either 
disappear or conform to it. And therefore, what we most 
want in our statesmen is the sign of that steady nerve and 
obdurate resolve not to be swayed by the fickle caprices of 
public opinion, which Mr. Forster shows that he understands, 
and let us add, has also shown under very trying circumstances , 
that he can exhibit. Mr. Forster's speech is the speech of 





‘a man who was born to govern. And there are but few men, 
few able men,—indeed but few men of an intellectual calibre 
far higher than any Mr. Forster would claim,—who could show 
that peculiar grain of character by any speech. It is the 
—_ not specially of an orator, but of a great English, 
Minister. 


THE NEW LORD CHANCELLOR, 

YIR ROUNDELL PALMER'S accession to the Woolsack 
and the Cabinet will doubtless form a critical point in 
the history of Mr. Gladstone's Administration. Bland, melli- 
fluous, and deeply religious, with a happy art of throwing oil 
on troubled waters, and an indulyent manner towards all who 
differ from him which makes him popular even with oppo- 
nents, moreover with a thoroughly conservative, social fewer 
beneath the enlightened intelligence which always disposes 
him to get rid of irritating anomalies that ¢ .anot last, no one 
could be better chosen for exercising a genuinely persuasive 
influence over the House of Lords, Lord Hatherley was pro- 
foundly respected, but there wassomet hing of the star ly, antique, 
economic Radical in his nature which prepossessed the Howse of 
Lords against his views, Sir Roundell Palmer, while belong- 
ing to much the same school in the Church as Lord Hatherley, 
—thouyh, no doubt, to a somewhat more literary, more Pusey- 
ite, and more artistic stratum of thy High-Charch party, the 
high and sweet Church rather than the © high and dry, be, 
in spite of many wise progressive principles quite consistent 
with Conservative-Liberalism, fundamentally attached to the 
social order of things, as it now exists, and will always be 
able to address the majority of the Upper louse as one whe 
enters heartily into almost all their strongest veins of sentiment, 
while differing from them chiefly in relation to the poliey by 
whioh those currents of feeling may beet be sparel from rude 
collisions with popular aims, It must be remembered that 
on almost all questions of legal change Mir Roundell Palaser 
has hitherto been at least as Conservative in tone ae Sie O, 
Jessel. He has opposed strenuously the repeal of our law of 
primogeniture, though there, we suppose, he may now be ex» 
pected to give way. Ile gave the most serious trouble to the 
present Government in relation to the new Irish Land Act, and 
succeeded, indeed, in effecting some serious modifications in it, 
not, we believe, for the better. Even on questions of international 
law his legal conservatiom has repeatedly shown itself, it 
would amuse even himself, wo take it, now, to read the epeeeh 
in which he first expressed his utter astonishment at the 
American complaints about the Alabama's escape. With bile 
usual blandness he endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to fad 
excuses for the state of feeling in America, but he was then 
unable even to conceive that anything more than exeuses 
could be suggested. Though no one can be more completely 
aware than Sir Roundell Palmer of the vagueness of inter- 
national law, and the way in which it is accustomed to grow 
under the emergencies of history, his own bias has clearly 
always been against its clearer definition and crystallisation, 
and in favour of the vaguer tendencies under which national 
obligations were more easily evaded. Again, his whole 
soul deprecates needless interference with the laws of mar- 
riage; and on the question of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister,—no bad test of social conservatiem,—he is stren- 
uously opposed to the annually repeated project of reform, 
In Church matters, too, his tone, though always sagacious, is still 
unreservedly Conservative. lle declared that nothing would 
have induced him to assent to the alterations in the Table of 
Sunday Leesons, for instance, had not the sanction of 
Convocation been previously asked and obtained. On the 
Irish Church question, the position he took up was favourable 
to disestablishment, but strenuously opposed to disendowment, 
On the Education question he has been studiously and wisely 
moderate, but, of course, opposed utterly to the adoption of a 
compulsorily secular system, On the whole, therefore, 
his accession to the Cabinet may be regarded as likely to 
strengthen the Cabinet in the Llouse of Lords,—where, how- 
ever, it can never really have much influence,—and also with 
the Liberal-Conservatives in the House of Commons, but to 
weaken it with the Radicals, /¢., with those sections of 
which Mr. Miall and Mr. Fawcett are respectively the most 
notable exponents. 

And yet Sir Roundell Palmer has, as everyone knows, an 
advanced Liberal side; and in him this seems to have a 
double origin. He has an active political conscience (which 
distinguishes his legal conservatism from that of Sir G. 
Jessel), and neither can nor will apologise for real 
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abuses on any merely traditionary ground. We can have 
no better instance of this than his bold attack on 
the Inns of Oourt, and his careful exposure of the 
excuses with which those bodies have defended their supine 
neutrality in the conduct of legal education. On all methods 
of procedure, therefore, Sir Roundell Palmer may be regarded 
as a bold law reformer. No doubt he will heartily co-operate 
with the Attorney-General in his plans for the reform of the 
Court of Appeal, and he will undoubtedly press onward his plans 
for a London School of Law with both skill and energy. But 
there is another definitely Liberal side to his mind, besides 


that active political conscience which moves him to condemn | 


and uproot flagrant traditional abuses. From the first year 
in which he entered Parliament, Sir Roundell Palmer has 
shown a wise intellectual horror of retaining mere fragments 
and relics of the past, when the principle by which alone they 
could be justified has long ago been abandoned. One of the 
earliest of Sir Roundell Palmer’s Parliamentary speeches was 


made on behalf of the admission of Jews to the House of | 


Commons. He then insisted with great force that when the 


Dissenters and the Roman Catholics,—especially the latter,— | 


were once freed from all tests, there was no longer the least 
remnant of a case for excluding the Jews. 
Catholics far more closely bound together in an independent and 


Were not the Roman | 





'tion. There is something of the political saint about Sir 


Roundell Palmer's manner, and if he had gone into the 
Church he would certainly have been a much-beloved bishop, - 
He is not eager like Mr. Gladstone, though he ig 
earnest. In speaking, his manner often reminds one of 
his own mode of characterising a good hymn, in the pres 
face to his “ Book of Praise.’”” The hymn, he says, should haye 
“simplicity, freshness, and reality of feeling, a consistent 


elevation of tone, and a rhythm easy and harmonious, but not 


jingling or trivial.” He himself as a speaker has all these 
qualities, and he never rises above them into passion or in. 
vective. His political nature is too tractable for passion or 
even for intense feeling. A great Equity lawyer, with a Christian 
temperament, and a love of the past modified only by logic 
and by moral earnestness, his force is spent on taking distinc. 


tions, reconciling discrepancies, and smoothing away the 


ragged traces of obsolete principles ; and his gentle indignation, 
when he does express it, is as placable as a lamb’s. The 
Government will lose a useful mediator by his translation to 
the House of Lords, but it will gain something by the loas, 
It hardly strengthens a Government to owe its successes to 
the intervention of a human guardian angel, even though he 
hovers over it with wings as protecting, and an air as gracious, 
as Sir Roundell Palmer. 





coherent spiritual polity of their own than the Jews? If nothing | 
was to be feared in the direction of the Romanisation of the 
State from the Roman Catholics, how could anything be feared | 
in the direction of the Judaisation of the State from the Jews? 





GAMBETTA AT GRENOBLE. 





It was idle, he argued, to stick to these irritating vestiges of a 
completely surrendered state of thought. It had been con- 
ceded that the nation should govern itself without any 
guarantee for the creed of the governing body, and from 
that moment the Christianity of the State could only 
be guaranteed by the Christianity of the great ma- 
jority of those who elected and composed the govern- 
ing body of the State. The argument was not only irre- 
fragable, but it was an illustration of the one progressive 
side of Sir Roundell Palmer’s political mind. He always takes 
note of the principles already conceded, and is always jealous 
of any resistance having for its purpose only to delay the com- 
pleteness of the triumph of those principles. He has a genuine 
intellectual contempt for the Conservatism which clutches 
at political straws—or even at twigs which may for a moment 
arrest the full effect of a concession once made, but which 
must before long break in the hands of those who clutch them. 
It was just the same with his views on the Suffrage. He was 
quite the first of the Conservative-Liberals to advocate house- 
hold suffrage, being convinced that to affix the privilege of 
the suffrage to the payment of an arbitrary rental could never 
satisfy any great people, and would but be a change leading to 
another change almost as soon as made. This dislike of Sir 
Roundell Palmer for anything like caprice in legislation, —this 
wish for a clear and sound and popular principle on which to 


base your whole code in relation to any particular subject,—_ 


is probably his only real ground of affinity with what is called 
‘advanced ’ Liberalism, but it is a good and strong one so far 
as it goes, and will produce some fruit: 

If the most pacific of Cabinets needed any accession of 
influence in that direction, Sir Roundell Palmer would con- 
tribute it. He always sympathised with the Peelites in their 
denunciation of Lord Palmerston’s ‘spirited’ foreign policy. 
He lost his seat in the House of Commons by voting against 
Lord Palmerston on the subject of the Chinese war. He 
has apparently something of Mr. Gladstone’s almost physical 
horror of war as the worst of all evils, something of that 
temperament, we mean, which is so often more influential 
morally, than any deliberate conviction. Nay, more, he 
has this warm pacific prepossession without the deep intel- 
lectual contentiousness which sometimes almost neutralises its 
effect in Mr. Gladstoune,—which made the Prime Minister, 


for example, declaim against the enormity of the ‘Indirect | 


Claims’ last Session in language so belligerent as to lead 
to some uneasiness as to the preservation of peace. Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, lawyer and born debater though he be, has 
suavity and conciliation at the very bottom of his nature. 
His gift as an orator, is not fire, but persuasive mildness. There 
is hardly a single passage of striking ‘eloquence,’ in the common 
sense, to be found in all his speeches. He always keeps up 
the same strain of lambent earnest rationality,—what Mr. 
Arnold somewhere calls ‘sweet reasonableness,”—a style 
which does not so much overbear opposition, as take 
the heart out of it by penetrating it with a relaxing 


atmosphere of beneficent suasion and mollifying sugges- | and then to the essai loyal. .... 


| \ E fear that Gambetta has not helped himself, we trust 


he has not hurt the Republic, by his splendid speech 
at Grenoble. He seems to have achieved one of his best 
efforts, but it is to be apprehended that the present stage of 
French reconstruction does not afford the best opportunity for 
such a best effort. M. Thiers, with his policy of finessing, 
cannot, indeed, be cited as a specimen of straightforward 
statesmanship. Straightforward statesmanship, however, at 
least in the sense of telling in the most downright way 
to possible opponents everything which they may dislike 
much less a couple of years hence, is probably not the 
quality that is most required for the management of 
creatures so excessively liable to be startled as the 
“Conservative Republicans’’ of contemporary France. We 


‘could wish that the young Dictator had less enthusiasm 


at some moments, and we certainly wish that he had had 
less enthusiasm at the Grenoble banquet. We are afraid 
that Palmerstonianism is the thing that is most wanted in a 
French statesman who means to be a practical statesman ; 
and we cannot but see that it is very un-Palmerstonian to 
begin talking, as Gambetta has talked, about ostracising 
political opponents and excommunicating political opponents, 
not to mention contemptuous denunciations of the cowardice 
of political opponents, especially when the enemy that 
is not so much to be dislodged as converted, is still 
in possession of so many substantial pledges of power 
and so many incontrovertible advantages of position. 
Such a line of conduct, besides, allows it to be said that the 
Radical Republicans are as intolerant as ever, that the Radical 
Republic is only to be a Republic for the Radicals, and that 
everybody who is not a Radical must be ready to take up 
arms if need be, and in any case to use every constitutional 
exertion, to shackle and suppress so intolerant an agi- 
tation. When we find so usually calm and moderate 
a critic as M. John Lemoinne declaring that “it is 
impossible not to observe in this harangue the most 
detestable spirit and the most execrable tendencies, 
and if such doctrines were to be the programme of the 
Radical Republic, we would see before us no prospect 
except civil war,” it can be understood how much the inop- 
portune energy of the Grenoble speech has startled and 
exasperated even very circumspect and sensible persons. We 
believe, nevertheless, that M. Lemoinne is extremely unfair to 
Gambetta, nor is the Bulletin Républicain, the organ of General 
Chanzy and the Left Centre, much more dispassionate. If 
there was a word which Gambetta emphasised more than 
another, it was moderation; if there was an advice which 
Gambetta repeated and reiterated, it was, ‘Be moderate.” _ 
French Republicanism cannot progress like the prosperity 


of England, by leaps and bounds, but it can and does progress, 


for all that; and M. Gambetta gave the most explicit testimony 
to the manner in which the process of development has pro- 
ceeded. ‘From pure reaction,” said he, speaking of the 
Conservatives, “the transition has been made to the idea of a 
monarchical restoration, then to a constitutional -monarchy, 
From the essai Joyal they 
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have gone to the essay of the Conservative Republic, then they 
have arrived at the Constitutional Republic ; finally, as the 
result of certain reflections, of certain observations of various 
chiefs of the monarchical parties, after having shaken the tree, 
and not having been able to upturn it, after having 
convinced themselves of their powerlessness, and above 
all, after having ascertained the disposition of the elev- 
toral current, after having proved the progress of the 
Definitive Republic, they have said to themselves: There 
js only one thing to be done; we must become Republi- 
cans.” This is nothing but the simple trath, and what 
ought Gambetta to desire more than that the metamor- 
hosis should be permitted to continue? The Conservatives 
who have come so far may be fairly expected under the pres- 


have to do to-day is merely, by commonplace civic prudence, 
to prevent Monarchic innovations, not to accomplish Repub- 
lican ones; is merely to keep Madame du Barri, or for that 
matter, Saint Louis, from taking the place of the Conseil 
d’Etat or the Commission de Permanence ; not to sever miser- 
able Du Barri’s withered neck on a scaffold. The Republic of 
1872 must be a very prosaic affair as well as an affair sud 
generis. There can be no Camille Desmoulins, just as there 
can be no War-god Broglie. When Broglie tries to be a war- 
god, instead of merely a very excellent, very cultivated, but 
very impracticable old nobleman, it will be time enough for 
Camille Desmoulins to be thinking of drawing pistols and 
jumping on tables at the Palais Royal, or anywhere else. It 
is no doubt a hard thing to have to see so many successful 


sure of the same circumstances to go farther. The only Monarchists transforming themselves into successful Repub- 
danger is lest they should be frightened back ; lest in their still | licans and still continuing to keep at the sunny side of life. 
bat half-tamed panic at the very name of Republic, they should Upon this transformation, however, the happiness of France 
be so violently frightened as to become quite unmanageable ; depends, and the fiery Dictator of Tours, albeit he cannot 
Jest, as they have so often done before, they should welcome always keep his passionate nature under control, is too good a 
anybody, even Napoleon ; lest they should be driven even to Frenchman not to love France. Even that fire of his may be 
tch up their Orleans-Chambord squabble in order somehow | sought by the sturdiest Conservatives to warm and kindle the 
to save themselves from the dreaded apparition of that lower | whole nation again some day. 
couche sociale, that lower stratum of society which has 
too often come to the top, and which they are so ready to 
believe that Gambetta wants again to come to the top. The! 
French Respectables, who have blundered so terribly, and who HE ‘ Liberationists,’ as they call themselves,—we wonder 
have paid as terribly for their blunders, ought not to be | they don’t shrink from a title which requires a small 
frightened over-wantonly, and even when a frightening might | essay to explain it,—finding that secular education is not a 
do them good a sage Republican might remember that it! very popular cry in England, have raised the standard of “ Reli- 
might also do the Republic harm. | gious Equality,”—demanding the disestablishment and disen- 
There can be no doubt that Gambetta has met with | dowment of the Established Churches of England and Scotland 
a good deal to cross him of late. That National As-| as the natural and honest application of the principle. Now, 
sembly at Versailles is a provoking spectacle. It must | that is a very fair challenge, and one which it is the duty of 
die before long, however, and the great care must be | every fair-minded politician to meet with the most perfect 
against a resurrection that would be a reproduction. Gam- courtesy and candour, and this we purpose to do. We were 
betta is fully aware of the influence which fear wields | among the very first to advocate the disestablishment and 
over the masses in France. “It is always by fear that | disendowment of the Church of the minority in Ireland, and 
reactions are produced.” M. Thiers carefully avoids giving a if we thought that the same principle on which we urged that 
pretence to fear. At the same time, it is probable that one ‘national duty had any legitimate bearing on the Established 
of the measures which M. Thiers has taken to lull the esus-| Churches of England and Scotland, we should be compelled 
picious Conservatives of the country, has been the principal | to come to the same conclusion. What was the religious 
reason for the passionate explosion at Grenoble. The pro-| inequality in Ireland? It was the existence of a Ohurch 
hibition of a public banquet overset the July Monarchy, and | built up and sustained almost entirely out of the pro- 
the prohibition of the public banquets in the South of France | perty of a Roman Catholic people, for the purpose of teach- 
has evidently had much to do with the disturbance of |ing a doctrine which that Roman Catholic people thought 
Gambetta’s equanimity. Such prohibitions are usually worse | heretical, and spiritually mischievous, if not fatal, to the souls 
than useless, and we can fully understand the indignation with | of all whom it might convince. It is impossible to conceive 
which every sincere Republican must view such repulsive ves- | a greater injustice, or indeed, a greater national insult. If Ire- 
tiges of discarded Imperialism. Gambetta ought not, indeed, | land were to conquer England, and devote the property of our 
to allow himself to be so deeply moved by the annoyance to | National Church exclusively to the service of the British 
which he has been subjected; but the Reactionists, who affect | Roman Catholics, we should begin to appreciate the monstrous 
to take his very natural irritation as proofs of some deep | character of the offence to Irish feeling. But what is religious 
design against the Commonweal, are guilty of an incom-_ inequality as we have it in England? It consists solely in the 
parably more serious offence against the public security. | fact that the Church selected through the agency of historical 
We wish we could defend Gambetta as easily against | causes now remote to be the trustee of the nation for the 
another accusation, though this accusation, too, rests more religious teaching and moral civilisation of the poor, is 
on a fault of style and temper. We mean the aggravating! not in complete sympathy on religious topics with more 
references to the First Republic in which Gambetta revels, | than about half of the nation, though the other half “ feels 
and which afford his detractors an excuse for asserting that | no hostility to the Church,”—we are quoting the language of 
the ex-Dictator would be willingly a Danton or a Robespierre. the chairman of the Birmingham meeting,—* acknowledges 
Gambetta would be nothing of the kind, and for this very | with pleasure the usefalness of many of its members, and wishes 
reason it would be better if he gave less ground for| them God speed in their work.” The speakers at the Bir- 
M. Veuillot’s saintly backbiting. It is, indeed, curious to! mingham meeting were, on the whole, very wisely careful to 
notice the extent to which an involuntary clinging to tradi- | stick to this position. Some of the rasher young agitators, the 





THE DISESTABLISHERS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


tion influences the sworn enemies of the hereditary principle. | 


It is not enough for a number of French Republicans to have 
a Republic of 1872. It must be the Republic of 1792 into the 
bargain. Now, there can be nothing clearer than that there must 
be an enormous difference between the Republic which it will 
suit Frenchmen to establish to-day, and the Republic which 
Frenchmen were goaded to establish eighty years ago. There 
must be an enormous difference between the deliberative action 
of citizens and the maddened uprising of serfs. With all 
its follies, with all its crimes, the French Revolution, as 
it must ever be pre-eminently called, was a glorious era 
for France and humanity. It snapped chains, it emancipated 
thoughts, at the reflection of its radiance Heaven’s free light 
awoke among darkened peoples. But what it did then, and 
did so effectually, cannot be done over again. You cannot 
Create a peasant proprietorship, for it is already created. 
You cannot storm the Bastille or abolish /ettres de cachet, for 
the Bastille was stormed and levelled last century, and lettres 


de cachet have been supplanted by legal warrants. What you 


born politicians who can’t bear—good policy though it be—to 
give their adversaries credit for the full strength of their case, 
—take, for example, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, one of the ablest 
of them,—spoke sneeringly of the Church’s work amongst the 
poor ; but, on the whole, the meeting, as guided by the chair- 
man and Mr. Miall, was thoroughly just to the Church's work. 
The state of the case, then, is this ;—not that a nation of one 
faith contributes national property to support the Church of a 
minority attached to a strongly antagonistic faith, but that a na- 
tion the enormous majority of which would be rejoiced to see all 
this same work done, and not unfrequently contribute volun- 
tarily to get it done, if it were not done out of national funds, 
contributes national funds to do it. It is perfectly clear 
that the religious inequality in this case only exists while the 
majority of the people regard it in that light. Supposing, 
what we believe to be the case, that the majority of the 
people deliberately wish to provide for at least one Church in 
every parish, even though it be not exactly their own Oburch, 
being aware that if any Church is to be established, it is 
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necessary to make some sort of selection, the religious in- 
y 


equality ceases to exist, except indeed in the same sense in 


which a grievous Banking Inequality exists so long as the | religious teachers and diffusing religious 


Government arrogates 
carrying letters. This theoretic principle of justice, which 
is always crying out for forcing equality on a people who, so 
far from complaining of inequality, regard that inequality as 
nothing but a form of the division of labour, may ruin the 
State in time, if it is to be pushed to these exaggerated 
extremes. We admit at once that the justice of the National 
Church depends on the majority of the people thinking 
it just, and uniting to support it, just as the justice 
of the national expenditure on the Army depends on 
the majority of the people thinking it just and uniting to 
support it, We can’t abolish the Army, or even exempt 
Quakers from paying their quota towards it, simply because 
there are a few conscientious dissidents. But there is surely 
just as real, though not as extensive, a moral and religious 
inequality involved in taxing the Peace Society and people 
who believe in non-resistance for the support of the Army, or 
in taxing rigid economists who deem the Poor Law a great 
source of moral degradation to the people for the support of 
the poor, as there is in taxing conscientious Dissenters, who 
think the State Church wrong, for the support of the Church. 
We can only go in these cases by the majority of the people, and 
where they deny the inequality, we cannot admit that it exists. 

But then comes the further question,—owght the majority 
of the people to think the contribution of national means to a 
single Church an act of injustice? Is that an opinion which, 
with the spread of impartial intelligence, ought also to spread ? 
or should it die out, the more enlightened public opinion 
becomes? Ought we to help Mr. Miall and his minority 
to convert the majority, or ought we to help the 
majority to resist Mr. Miall and his minority? That 
depends clearly on the merits of the particular case ; we must 


to itself the exclusive right of | church. 


. b4 ee 
|e pith of the question. We have all of us often heard 
* the creaking” of the voluntaryist machinery for paying 
| We h 
Government is so closely allied with the Bank of | all of us heard of the “bias” caused by the known doctrinal 
England, and a grievous Carrier’s Inequality, while the | tendencies of the wealthiest deacon of a Nonconformist 


agencies, 


We have all of us heard of the low « spiritual 
plane” in which Nonconformist Church-meetings leayg 
‘their ministers. What sort of evidence is there that 
| anything at all would be gained in this respect by dis. 
establishment? There would still be, as there always will 
| be, fashionable sects. There would still be worldly motives 
| for consorting with the more refined and aristocratic rather 
| than the more plebeian and less educated sects. There would 
| still always be in all things human the feverish flush and bustle 
| of low worldly motives. We confess we see no chance, however 
| remote, of attenuating these influences by any separation be- 
| tween Church and State. The only chance, and it would be 
a very poor one, would be to prohibit endowments, not merely 
State endowments, but all endowments altogether, and so to 
throw back all Christian Churches on a state of primitive 
poverty. But that, too, would be a very broken reed to lean 
upon, for there is a worldliness caused by poverty no less than 
by wealth. Altogether, we are really unable to grasp the argu- 
| ment for religious equality in this case. We certainly do not 
believe that disestablishment and disendowment would banish 
a single worldly or contaminating element from the religious 
life of English Churches, though it would strike a fatal blow at 
the civilisation of a vast number of poor villages and rural 
communities. 





THE LABOURERS’ GOOD-NATURED FRIENDS. 


HE Agricultural Labourer has come forward with his 
claims at a very opportune moment ; he gives the news- 
papers something to write about and politicians something to 
talk about, and since the close of the Arbitration at Geneva 
topics have been woefully scarce. People are weary of dis- 





cussing the achievements and the shortcomings of last Session, 


admit that there is no injustice in the bare fact that a/| though Members of course must render account to their con- 


stituents of what has been done, and of their share in the 








majority imposes its will on a minority in relation to a 
matter in which there may fairly be conscientious reluct- | doing of it, while as yet it is too early even for Ministers to 
ance to obey that will; for if there is, and we are bound | forecast the Parliamentary labours of the coming year. But 
to redress it, all government would be at an end, and that|it seems easy and safe to talk about the labourer and 
would be a far greater injustice to the majority. But) his new-fangled pretensions, and his still more disagreeably 
of course, in this particular case there may be a needless and | novel methods of enforcing them. The season of agricul- 
therefore cruel tyranny exercised by the majority. Is this so | tural dinners and of county members’ speeches having fairly 
in relation to the State Church? That depends surely on | set in, the matter has been ‘touched upon already at 
the nature of the particular moral objections entertained to|a hundred dinner-tables and on a hundred platforms. Yet 
it. Let us see what these are. Mr. Miall declares that State; we do not obtain much political illumination from this 
endowments taint a Church, and introduce into it a vast crowd | flow of oratorical instruction. There is increasing evidence 
of worldly motives ; that they bias intellects towards one form | indeed, which we regret most sincerely, that some of the land- 
of truth rather than another ; that they lower, in fact, the whole | lords are taking up a position of determined hostility to the 
“ spiritual plane,” to use his own phrase, in which the Church demands of the labourers,—quitting the neutral ground of 
moves. Well, no doubt, these are arguments which seem | dignified independence from which they might have mitigated 
to come exclusively from within the Church rather than from | discontent, promoted conciliation, and guided a movement 
an external reformer. You could hardly gather from nad which has now probably for ever escaped from their control. 
Nonconformist meeting that any grudge of State favouritism | There have been several notable and valuable exceptions like 
entered into the case. It is the injury to the Church itself} Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Newdegate. But for the most 
(not the slight and injury to Nonconformists), of which, and | part, dukes and bishops, county members, and the whole 
of which alone, we hear, Mr. Miall proclaims that it is far|ruck of the squirearchy, have but one idea about the 
more in the State Church’s interest than in the interest | labourers’ demands, the same that was formulated some 
of other Churches that he makes his plaint and raises|time since by the Duke of Marlborough and by Mr. Est- 
his standard of revolt. But if this be so,—and we are | court. They have an unacknowledged conviction that when 
bound to give Mr. Miall and his friends credit for sincerity in| the labourer asks for higher wages and refuses to accept a 
what they say, bound to believe that they wish to dissolve the | denial he is a monster of ingratitude ; and their notion rests 
State connection with the Church mainly in her own interest | upon the fact that a great part of the labourers’ remuneration 
and the interest of spiritual truth, and not at all from any | consists of advantages which, because they are not easily 
feeling of personal grievance,—let us ask what the evidence | measurable in money, are regarded by the farmer as a sort 
is that the proposed change,—which we know will strike | of free-will offering, a decently-disguised charity, on his own 
a blow at a most powerful and wide-spread civilising| part. And this being so, the retort upon the demands of 
agency in thousands of poor and isolated rural parishes, | labourers who are so thankless as to agitate for increased wages, 
where only the power of the State could reach,—will | and to dream even of combining to gain their end, seems quite 
remove the illegitimate crowd of worldly motives which | simple to the peers and prelates who discourse at agricultural 
now interfere with the spiritual agency of the Church, will | dinner-tables. Out off all the small benefits which the 
abolish the bribe for accepting one doctrine rather than | labourer gets over and above his actual money bargain; cut 
another, will lift the religion of the Church into “a higher | off, too, with rigour all the acts of kindness on the part of the 
spiritual plane.” The natural question is,—are Noncon- | employer, of which the employed has shown himself unworthy ; 
formist Churches undisturbed by a host of worldly motives ? | deal on “purely commercial” principles with the Unionists, 
Do we find Dissenters unbiassed by the magnitude of salaries | and let them see how they like their application. Such is the 
and endowments? Does religion, on the whole, move | teaching that the farmers are too frequently receiving from the 
“in a higher: spiritual plane” among Congregationalists, | caste to whom they look up, and from whom they draw the few 
or Wesleyans, or Free-Churchmen, or Unitarians, than it ideas that circulate among them. It is not difficult to see how the 
does in the State Church? For our own parts, we hardly | farmer will interpret this sort of instruction ; he, in his turn, 
find any one who even ventures to assert this,—though it is | will stand upon “his rights,” as his landlord encourages him 
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to do; he will put aside all kindly feeling for those whom he 
employs, and if he has been forced to pay higher wages than 
he thinks just during the harvest, he will take care to pay 
nothing more than he is absolutely bound to do in winter, 
when work is slack. The retributive application of the com- 
mercial principle would throw a number of men out of 
employment at the most trying season of the year, and 
remembering the streak of ferocity which runs through the 
nature of the English rustic, we cannot contemplate such a 
contingency without the gravest misgivings. 

But though nearly all the county speakers who have 
touched upon the labour question have taken this unwise and 
short-sighted view of the matter, there are a few indications 
of a better spirit, if not a clearer conception of facts among 
some of those who ought to lead opinion among the agricultu- 
ral classes. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has evi- 
dently been served by the merciless criticism with which his 

revious utterances on the labour question have been visited. 
His lordship’s horse-pond has figured in any number of 


speeches and articles ; he has been solemnly denounced, good- | 


naturedly laughed at, or ill-naturedly sneered at, for weeks, 
and it must be admitted that he has deserved some chastise- 
ment. Perhaps his offence, an after-dinner outburst of in- 
dignation against the people who have not the good fortune 
to agree with Dr. Ellicott that the position of the labourer has 
been “defined’’ by Providence, has been sufficiently atoned 
for by his recantation and apology; and it may be hoped 
that henceforward the waters of the horsepond will not 
be further troubled. In truth, Dr. Ellicott is trying, 


not very successfully, perhaps, but certainly with the utmost | 


earnestness and honesty, to do what we have blamed the land- 
lords, with their far greater opportunities, for neglecting. 
He is attempting a rapprochement between the parties in this 
dispute on a basis of mutual explanations, concessions, anda 
continuance of kindly feeling between the employees and the 
employed. At the Episcopal Palace at Gloucester on this 
day week some of the leading landowners and agriculturists 
of Gloucestershire were invited to meet and confer with 
the secretary of the district branch of the National 
Labourers’ Union, and a number of labourers who had 
grievances to complain of or suggestions to make. No 
farmers were present, which was a pity, because the 
struggle is in substance between the labourer and the farmer ; 
but it may be that the Bishop will be able to carry the 
negotiations further, and at a subsequent meeting to bring 
the contending parties actually together. Meantime, he has 
given his own opinions upon the position of the labourer, and 
the means of bettering it. Nor, if he would only allow Hodge 
the right to assert his claims in the only effective way, can 
we deny that Dr. Ellicott’s suggestions of improvement would 
go far to satisfy the mass of the peasantry. In addition to a 
general increase of wages, the Bishop looks favourably on a 
scheme for giving the “ deserving labourer” a certain portion 
of ground, from three roods to half an acre, at a reasonable 
rental. On this he could “exercise that love of chance and 
fluctuation which seems to attend agricultural production and 
its results.” Moreover, the Bishop claims better education 
and better house-accommodation for the peasantry,—two 
measures of improvement which go very generally hamd-in- 


hand, for the educated man will not usually submit to be , 


housed in a stye. The increase of money-wages, according to 
Dr. Ellicott, should be accompanied by the entire abandon- 
ment of payment in beer or cider, a reform which in some 
districts would be decidedly opposed by the men themselves. 
These suggestions of Dr. Ellicott would form a very satis- 
factory basis for a settlement of the dispute, if the farmers could 
be brought to accept them; but whether formally accepted or 
not, the Bishop of Gloucester must surely see that their reality 
aud permanence would depend on the power of the labourers 
to enforce them. Can he fail to perceive that, without com- 
bination among the labourers, any settlement must be merely 
temporary ¢—for it is not in human nature, and certainly not 
in the nature of English farmers, to resist the temptation of 
altering their relations with their workmen at the earliest 
Opportunity. There can be no equilibrium of interests esta- 
blished between the isolated labourer and the employer who 
is backed by capital. The Union makes such an equilibrium 
possible. But Dr. Ellicott can see nothing but mischief in 
the movement towards combination. He expresses his agree- 
ment and sympathy with Mr. Estcourt’s condemnation of 
Unionism, yet he evidently feels that in so doing he is cutting 
the ground from under his own well-intentioned though some- 
what feeble efforts to compose the controversy. While 


| acknowledging the force of Mr. Estcourt’s arguments he is, 
| nevertheless, constrained to avow that “our labourers may 
from time to time, by their very isolated position, suffer serious 
hardships at the hands of unjust employers, and that, too, 
without redress.” Casting about in his mind for a remedy, 
the Bishop lights upon the favourite modern plan of 
arbitration. He would organise, first, Conferences between 
employers and employed, “in which unfair treatment and 
unjust wages might be brought before the bar of public 
opinion ;” and secondly, county Agricultural Boards of country 
gentlemen, whose business, if we understand Dr. Ellicott 
rightly, would be to give expression to the decrees and to en- 
force the penalties enacted by public opinion. Mr. Estcourt, who 
has the advantage at least of knowing his own mind, rather 
curtly assures the Bishop that his suggestions have no prac- 
tical value, and that there is no basis for Arbitration in the 
present controversy. This authoritative pronouncement may 
lead Dr. Ellicott to consider whether Arbitration is likely to 
be a reality between two parties, one of whom, as the Bishop 
himself has to confess, is helpless in his isolation. If the 
labourers were protected by the Union,—if, in fact, they were 
armed and prepared for war, we could understand how Arbi- 
tration might be useful in averting a struggle fraught with 
loss to both sides and passionate irritation against each other. 
But as things exist at present in the English counties, how 
is arbitration possible? How is the labourer to make his 
grievances known? Will he, isolated and unchampioned, have 
the courage solemnly to bring his matters of complaint before 
a committee of squires sitting in some distant town-hall, 
with the knowledge that all they can afford him is to 
“ give expression on his behalf to public opinion ” ? The Bishop 
of Gloucester must be very simple if he imagines that his plan 
would work without an extension of the Union which he abhors. 
But why, in fact, does Dr. Ellicott abhor the Union? Because 
it makes the labourer independent, and emancipates him conse- 
quently from those leading-strings with which the Bishop, no 
‘more than the Duke, and the squire, and the parson, can bear to 
part. The key to Dr. Ellicott’s conception of the whole con- 
troversy is to be found in one of his observations on the 
advantages of education, which he said would make the 
labourer see more and more “that he had a position defined 
by God, in which he should humbly endeavour to do his duty.” 
We confess to a little surprise at this episcopal statement that 
the position of the agricultural labourer in our own day and 
our own land, is an institution of divine definition, and we 
should rather like to hear of some Scriptural warrant for Dr. 
Ellicott’s doctrine. We have never seen the place and duties 
of the agricultural labourer “ defined” in Holy Writ, though 
we have read St. Paul’s elaborate definition of the ideal 
bishop. If we had not condoned Dr. Ellicott’s unfortunate 
reference to the horse-pond in consideration of his well-meaning 
efforts at conciliation, we should be tempted to dwell on the 
fact that it was not the labourer, but the Bishop who was 
enjoined by the apostle to be “patient, not a brawler.” 


THE ABERDEENSHIRE FARMERS & THE GAME LAWS. 
FPXUE rural population of the United Kingdom does not 
include a more intelligent, energetic, thrifty, and deserv- 

ing set of folks than the farming class in Aberdeenshire. 
They are better educated than the mass of their fellows, even 
among their own countrymen. For generations the boasted 
universality of the Scottish school system has found among 
them, and in the north-eastern district generally, its most 
noted and convincing example, the benefits it conferred being 
both higher in kind and more widely diffused than elsewhere. 
They are a numerous body, the tale of parliamentary voters in 
the county being larger in proportion to its area than is the 
case with any other county constituency recruited to so small 
an extent by the manufacturing element. In the almost com- 
plete absence of such an element, this is accounted for by the 
fact that the land is not parcelled out into large farms exclu- 
sively. Large farms there are, for the working of which a 
large command of capital is needed ; but there exists also, to 
‘a degree now unhappily uncommon, a gradation of holdings, 
reaching down to a size that suits the labourer, who here 

escapes the stigma of belonging to a permanently degraded 

caste, and finds a chance, which he often turns to account, of 

rising from his original level. The education of society thus 

| tends to evoke and strengthen the hard sense that is native to 
‘the race. A keen, sagacious, self-reliant breed of men they 
are, extremely cautious in making up their minds, but “ dour” 


| to obstinacy, immovable as their own granite when conviction 
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has done its work. For several years a great stir has prevailed 
among them over the hardships and injustice caused by Game. 
Divers incidents have lately occurred of a sort to frighten 
the landlords in regard to this subject,—the first being 
a great burst of rage at an attempt to smuggle in a notori- 
ous game-preserver as the representative of the county. 
On that occasion the electors took the business into their own 
hands, vetoing the nominee of the landowners by a majority 
of two to one, and, for the first time since the Reform Act 
of 1832, returning a Liberal representative. That was prior 
to the Reform Act of 1867, and the increase of power which 
it gave did not tend to an abatement of their hostility. A 
chronic war has been maintained ever since; successive shocks 
have been administered to landlord influence, till, under stress 
of the powerful agitation kept up, consent was won to a joint 
effort for ascertaining the extent of the evil and devising a 
remedy which might anticipate legislative intervention. 
task was set about with vigour and patience through the 
agency of Committees, nominated from the two sides, who sat 
now separately, and now in conjunction. The first half of it 
was accomplished with a remarkable degree of completeness, 
the result, after every fair deduction, being conclusive as to 
the urgent necessity that ‘something should be done.” The 
problem as to what that “something” should be seemed also 
in a fair way towards solution ; but the hope of a satisfactory 
agreement has been finally blasted by the ill-advised conduct 
of the Landlord party. At a great meeting held last week a 
formidable majority threw over their own Committee, repudi- 
ating their suggestions and nullifying the arduous and well- 
intended labours of the last two years. For proof of the 
singular unwisdom that governed this proceeding there will be 
no long time to wait. The controversy cannot be stopped by 
a haughty refusal to ratify the proposals which have been 
made, or to continue negotiations. It will be pushed with a 
more inexorable zeal, and with a virulence previously unknown. 

The evidence obtained as to the damage caused by game 
last year within the county is startling. No one will say 
that it is to be received with the same confidence as if it had 
been brought out in acourt of law, where it could be checked 
and sifted. Nevertheless, every well-informed and candid 
person will be satisfied that it renders indisputable the exist- 
ence of a very grave and crying evil. The results of the 
inquiries conducted by the Joint-Committee are thus summed 
up,—the returns having been tabulated under the supervision 
of the Sheriff-Substitute (an officer who combines the functions 
of Recorder and County-Court Judge), who gave his services as 
an impartial mediator :—‘ That 3,817 tenants have stated 
that their crops are damaged by game or other wild animals ; 
that 3,202 of these have stated that injury has been done by 
hares or rabbits, or by hares and rabbits; that 2,267 tenants 
have estimated their annual loss at £19,906 14s., but your 


Committee, have not the means of ascertaining in what way the | 


estimate has been made up, and some additional difficulty has 
arisen from the mixing up in the inquiry of damages done by 
wild animals other than game, and by obscurity in the strict 
meaning of the word ‘game’ as distinguished from other 
wild animals.” Of course there is exaggeration in the money 
estimate; a large discount must be allowed upon the statements 
of persons so directly interested and anxious to make out a case ; 
but when it is considered that the representation affects only 
about one-half the tenantry, some having declined to make 
returns at all, and others to assess the damage of which they 
complain, it will be seen that a large margin is left for the 
correction of individual errors, without much impairing the 
aggregate result. Let the sum be reduced by one-half, how- 
ever; who will say that produce to the value of £10,000 a 
year is not too much to have wasted in one county; that the 
process does not inflict a flagrant wrong upon the tenant, or 
that public reclamation upon the subject is out of place ? 
It is said that the game thus fed is sent to market, or 


at any rate diminishes the consumption of other food. 
Then it must be asked, who believes that the edible 
value of these fvre nature is equivalent to what 


they destroy; as also, what is to be thought of the 
honour or probity of these people who let their land for 
a specific purpose, and then insist upon having such animals 
maintained at the cost of those who pay for its use? No 
amount of argument expended in elucidating the legal doctrine 
of contract will ever overturn or expel the notion that the 
tenant has a right in equity to obtain from the soil he culti- 
vates the full value he can make it yield, or will extinguish 
the rankling sense of hardship and wrong which follows any 
encroachment upon that right. 





This | 


| profound. 


The forms of encroachment 





| practised in this matter are almost endlessly varied. Here 


particular modes of tillage are enforced; there, certain erops 
are prohibited; in one place the turnips are forbidden to be 
furrowed up as a protection from the frost; in another the 
hedges must be preserved for a shelter. Worst of all is the 
circumstance that the reservation of a right to rear game 
upon land let for agricultural purposes is tantamount to an 
indefinite addition to the rent. This, we take it, is the strong 
point of the complainers. Nineteen years’ leases are universal 
in Aberdeenshire, so that during their currency the tenant jg 
absolutely subject to the caprice of the proprietor in respect 
of an incalculable augmentation of his liability. What marvel 


_is there that he should revolt against such bondage—especially 


in the face of the numerous examples with which he has been 
furnished as to how recklessly and wantonly the power he 
dreads may be abused ? 

The remedy proposed was mild in its nature, and has been 
tried efficaciously. Out of the 3,817 farmers who complained 
of damage, no fewer that 3,106 intimated their opinion that 
to give the occupant a right to kill ground-game (/.¢., hares 
and rabbits) would prove a sufficient protection. This is the 
arrangement voluntarily made long ago with his tenantry by 
Mr. Fordyce, M.P., who thus earned much of the popularity 
which carried him so triumphantly to the top of the poll. 
His example has been followed by other proprietors with 
the happiest consequences. The Farmers’ Committee pledged 
themselves that such a concession, guaranteed by legislative 
enactment, and accompanied by an obligation to take special 
precautions, by the use of wire fencing, Xc., to protect the 
crops in the neighbourhood of game covers, would suffice to 
allay the agitation. In this, as will be seen by those who 
glance over the report of evidence laid before the Game-Law 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons last Session, 
they did but embody the opinion entertained by experienced 
agriculturists all over the country. But by fifty votes to 
seventeen the Aberdeen landowners have refused to have any- 
thing to do with the proposal. Despite the acute and power- 
ful argument advanced by the gentleman who presided over 
the inquiry, vigorously reinforced by Mr. Fordyce and the 
young Marquis of Huntly (who on this, as on some former 
occasions, displayed a measure of talent and liberality that are 
of high promise), they gave the go-bye to the whole subject, 
flouting the evidence that any regulation is necessary, falling 
foul of the official who gave the Committee his help by the 
voluntary discharge of an irksome task, and making it clear 
that had they imagined the investigation would lead to any 
definite proposal, they would never have sanctioned it. The 
excitement which the occurrence has caused in the North is 
It is sure to spread, and will not be easily over- 
come. The demand for a revision of the Game Laws will 
acquire from it an increased strength, for the game-pre- 
servers are all but universally denounced as men who insist 
upon their own rights in conflict with the urgent necessities 
and palpable good of the community, or more hazardous 
still, as men who make inroad on other rights as deeply- 
seated as their own. In this view of the case the popular 
temper recalls Dr. Johnson’s remark on the maxim that the 
King can do no wrong, viz., ‘‘ That if the abuse be enormous, 
natwre will rise up, and claiming her original rights, overturn 
a corrupt system.” 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MORAL ANATOMY. 

se \ IDDLEMARCHL” bids more than fair to be one of the 

4 great books of the world. There are, as we have often 
noted, tones and undertones in it that are not to our liking, and 
that to a certain extent jar with the large and genial freedom 
of delineation that is of the very essence of George Eliot's best 
manner. But no writer who aims as high as George Eliot, can 
be free from visible defects,—it is only the well-marked limi- 
tation of Miss Austen’s aim and field of view which enables her to 
be in her own way all but absolute perfection,—and when you 
have, as you have in George Eliot, much more than a dash of the 
philosophy of character mingled with so wonderful a power of 
accurate imagination and delineation, when you have so high a 
moral ideal touching closely the vivid picture of minute practical 
life, you cannot expect to come off quite without dissonances and 
inward disappointments. Mr. Trollope scours a still greater sur- 
face of modern life with at least equal fidelity, but then how much 
less is the depth of drawing behind his figures! One would know 
all his characters if one met them in actual life, and know a great 
deal more of them than we do of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
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Gf our actual acquaintances, but then he seldom or never picks out | force and power of the picture in the new number conquered us, 
a character that it is not perfectly easy to draw in the light fresco | and we gave in to the general fidelity of the picture. ‘This power 
of our thodern-society school. He gives you where it is necessary of theoretic moral anatomy, considering the liability it in- 
the emotions proper to the situations, but rarely or never the emo- | volves to the delivery of false thrusts which the picture, even as 
tions which lie concealed behind the situations and which give a painted by the author's imaginative genius, does not justify, is a 
kind of irony to them. His characters are carved out of the somewhat dangerous one. It often adds greatly to the depth and 
materials of ordinary society ; George Eliot’s include many which | charm of the drawing. 1t sometimes shakes one’s faith not a little 
make ordinary society seem a sort of satire on the life behind it. 'in the impartiality of the author who thus criticises (unfairly) her 
In a word, what gives a great deal of their peculiar stamp, both in own creations, 
the way of fresh interest, and of questionable or even challengeable| But where the characters are so slightly sketched that there 
drift, to George Eliot’s pictures, is the theoretic nature of the | is no possibility of their taking up a distinct life and boily 
moral anatomy which she applies to her own creations, subtle and of their own independent of their author, where the author's 
wonderful as its range certainly is. She has aspeculative philosophy | criticism, be it prejudice or be it insight, is an essential part 
of character that always runs on in a parallel stream with her pic- | of the sketch, this power of keen moral anatomy adds greatly 
ture of character, sometimes adding to it an extraordinary fascina-| to the vivacity and humour and life of the picture which 
tion, sometimes seeming to distort it by a vein of needless and | is by it compressed into a short space. Compare George Eliot's 
perhaps unjust suggestion. Her characters are so real that they | brief sketches,—such sketches as that of Mr. Trumbull the 
have a life and body of their own quite distinct from her criticisms | auctioneer, or Mr. Solomon Featherstone, to neither of which are 
on them; and one is conscious at times of taking part with her many lines devoted,—with Mr. ‘Trollope’s equally brief sketches, 
characters against the author, and of accusing her of availing her- and you will find the difference in vividness immense ; and simply 
self unfairly of the privilege of author, by adding a trait that bears | for this reason, that one or two touches of keen moral anatomy 
out her own criticism rather than her own imaginative conception. | imply a multitude of traits, which it would take a long and careful 
Thus when she says of Celia, ‘‘ Celia, whose mind had never been | delineation to bring out in a full portrait. Here is the first 
thought too powerful, saw the emptinesss of other people's preten- | descent of the dissecting-knife into the motives of Solomon 
sions much more readily” [than Dorothea]; and again, “to have in| Featherstone. ‘ He was a large-cheeked man, nearly seventy, 
general but little feeling seems to be the only security against | with small, furtive eyes, and was not only of much blander temper, 
feeling too much on any particular occasion,” —the reader protests | but thought himself much deeper than his brother Peter ; indeed, 
vigorously against the notion that a wide-awake practical mind | not likely to be deceived by any of his fellow-men, inasmuch as 
is necessarily less devoid of deep feeling than a visionary and they could not well be more greedy and deceitful than he suspected 
idealist mind, though, of course, the types of feeling are different. | them of being. Even the invisible powers, he thought, were likely to 
Indeed, one is apt to set down that unkind hit at Celia to personal | /e soothed by a bland parenthesis here and there —coming from a man 
antipathy on the author’s part. So when Celia subsequently | of property, who might have been as impious as others.” And again, 
explains, without the least regard to her sister's feelings, that cruel | «+ Might any one ask what their brother has been saying?’ said 
and ungenerous codicil to Mr. Casaubon’s will by which Dorothea | Solomon, in a soft tone of humility, in which he had a sense of 
is deprived of her jointure if she marries Will Ladislaw, one is | /uxurious cunning, he being a rich man and not in need of it.” 
disposed to attribute this great want of sisterly delicacy more to) Or take the touch in the new number:—“ The hour-hand of a 
the author's prejudice against Celia than to any confidence of the | clock was quick by comparison with Mr. Solomon, who had an 
reader in the asserted fact that this was so. Celia had not only agreeable sense that he could afford to be slow, He was in the habit 
been accused of want of feeling for seeing through Mr. Casaubon, of pausing for a cautious, vaguely designing chat with every 
but her criticisms on her sister's blind idealism, which were in| hedger or ditcher on his way, and was especially willing to listen 
the main just, had been likened to those publicly passed by | even to news which he had heard before, feeling himself at an advans 
“Murr the cat” on our human life; and this certainly looked | tage over all narrators in partially disbelieving them.” Without a 
like an animus against Celia, for which the reader was bound to’ most delicate and keen divining of motives, it would have taken 
allow. One knows perfectly well that practical girls of this far | whole sheets of delineation to have given such a sketch as this of 
from dreamy type do often exhibit the warmest affections, and so| Mr. Solomon. 
one is not prepared to accept absolutely George Eliot's rationale of | Again, take the wonderfully skilful anatomy of the auctioneer 
Celia’s clear-sightedness as arising in coldness of heart, and is! Mr. ‘Trumbull when suffering under pneumonia. ‘* Mr. Trambull 
prepared to distrust even decidedly asserted facts which appear to| was a robust man, a good subject for trying the expectant theory 
be at: all unreasonably depreciative of her. upon,—watching the course of an interesting disease when left as 
And so with Rosamond Vincy, against whom also George Eliot, | much as possible to itself, so that the stages might be marked for 
in her keen exercise of ber powers of moral anatomy, appears to | future guidance ; and from the air with which he described his 
make one of her dead sets. Rosamond Vincy’s—or rather, we | sensations, Lydgate surmised that he would like to be taken into 
should say, Rosamond Lydgate’s—nature is thin, gently selfish, | his medical man's confidence, and be represented asa partner in his 
and obstinate, under a veil of perfect delicacy and refinement. own cure. The auctioneer heard without much surprise that his was 
Nothing can be more marvellously painted than the picture of her | a constitution which (always with due watching) might be left to 
irresponsiveness to her husband's anxieties, fears, and hopes in this | itself, so as to offer a beautiful example of a disease with all its phases 
new number of ‘* Middlemarch.” It is a picture such as carries | seen in clear delineation, and that he probably had the rare strength 
home to those who were previously inclined to take Rosamond's | of mind voluntarily to become the test of a rational procedure, 
part against the author, the conviction that they were wrong, and thus make the disorder of his pulmonary functions a benefit 








and George Eliot right. When her husband warned her not to/| 
mention something which he thought would be painful to Will 
Ladislaw, and she, fully intending to mention it at the next oppor- | 
tunity, “ turned her neck and patted her hair, looking the image of 
placid indifference,” it is impossible to rebel against the force of 
the picture. You know that the girl was what George Eliot is 
painting her, and this in spite of a certain suspicion of the 
literary treatment accorded to Rosamond. But then what 
is it that first inspires this distrust, that indaces one to doubt 
the porsible equity of the writer's delineation? It is that | 
apparently malicious bit of moral anatomy in which Rosamond’s 
depression is described when she thinks she is going to lose | 
Lydgate after all,—to get no offer from him :—* Poor Rosamond | 
lost her appetite, and felt as forsaken as Ariadne,—as a charming | 
stage Ariadne left behind with all her boxes full of costumes and 
no hope of a coach.” Now, that is palpably an unkind author's 
criticism not founded on truth. Rosamond is thin, and selfish, | 
and self-occupied, but she is not stagey. Ter grief, such as it | 


to society. Mr. ‘Trumbull acquiesced at once, and entered strongly 
into the view that an illness of his was no ordinary occasion for 
medical science. ‘* Never fear, Sir; you are not speaking to one 
who is altogether ignorant of the vis medicatrix,” said he, with bis 
usual superiority of expression made rather pathetic by difliculty 
of breathing. And he went without shrinking through his 
abstinence from drugs, much sustained by applications of the 
thermometer, which implied the importance of his temperature, by the 
sense that he furnished objects for the microscope, and by learning 
many new words which seemed suitable to the dignity of his secretions.” 
Skilfal and effective as that is, perhaps it is outdone by a touch in 
the new number, in which Mr. Trumbull (after his temperatare 
has reached the normal 98-6" again, and he no longer “ furnishes 
objects to the microscope,”) appears in his proper professional 
character of auctioneer, and the author says of him :—‘t Some 
saturnine, sour-blooded persons might object to be continually 
insisting on the merits of all articles from boot- jacks to Berghems ; 
but Mr. Borthrop Trumbull had a kindly liquid in his veins; 





was, though of a feeble and thready kind, was perfectly genuine. | he was an admirer by nature, and would have liked to have 
That prick of the needle was due to literary malice, a prick that | the universe under his hammer, feeling that it would go at @ 
only literary dislike would have given, and hence our early dis- | higher figure for his recommendation.” ‘These are the kind of 
trast of many of the traits given of Rosamond, until the immense | touches of moral anatomy which give you a vivid picture— 
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whether true or false,—and which, therefore, in the absence of | direct account of those various features of the cnrth’'s eurfase_. 
any delineation sufficient to give the character a hold on the reader's | mountain ranges, table-lands, volcanic regions, and so on—which 
imagination so strong as to enable him to question the consistency | are undoubtedly due to the action of subterranean forces. The 
of any of the author's own criticisms on it, supply the place of | theory advanced by Mr. Mallet is open to none of these objections, 
many a painstaking dialogue or circumstantial narrative. George | It seems, indeed, competent to explain all the facts which hayg 
Eliot’s singular power of moral anatomy, while it is now and then ! hitherto appeared most perplexing. 
used in a way that makes one think her unjustly hostile to some of | Itis recognised by physicists that our earth is gradually parting 
her own creations, is a wonderful reserve-force for the slighter | with its heat. As it cools it contracts. Now if this process of 
sketches of the story. By it she makes the crowd of secondary | contraction took place uniformly no subterranean action would 
figures flash upon us with a wonderful though momentary vividness, | result. But if the interior contracts more quickly than the crust, 
though now and then she uses the same powerful but dangerous in- | the latter must in some way or other force its way down to the 
strument so as to cast a misleading effect on one or more of those | retreating nucleus. Mr. Mallet shows that the hotter internal 
Jeading characters whose natures are far more familiar and whose | portion must contract faster than the relatively cool crust; and 
destinies are far more interesting to us, than those of ninety-nine | then he shows that the shrinkage of the crust is competent to 
hundredths of the actual men and women amongst whom our lot| occasion all the known phenomena of volcanic action. In the 
is cast. | distant ages when the earth was still fashioning, the shrinkage 
produced the irregularities of level which we recognise in the eleva- 
A NEW THEORY OF VOLCANOES. tion of the land and the depression of the ocean-bed. Then came 
HERE are few subjects less satisfactorily treated in scientific | the period when as the crust shrank it formed corrugations, in other 
treatises than that which Humboldt calls the Reaction of the | Words, when the foldings and elevations of the somewhat thickened 
Earth’s Interior. We find, not merely in the configuration of | crust gave rise to the mountain-ranges of the earth. Lastly, as 
the earth’s crust, but in actual and very remarkable phenomena, the globe gradually lost its extremely high temperature, the con- 
evidence of subterranean forces of great activity, and the problems | tinuance of the same process of shrinkage led no longer to the 
suggested seem in no sense impracticable, yet no theory of the | formation of ridges and table-lands, but to local crushing-down 
earth’s volcanic energy has yet gained general acceptance. While | #44 dislocation. This process is still going on, aud Mr. Mallet 
the astronomer tells us of the constitution of orbs millions of times | not only recognises here the origin of earthquakes, and of the 
farther away than our own sun, the geologist has hitherto been | changes of level now in progress, but the true cause of volcanic 
unable to give an account of the forces which agitate the crust of | heat. ‘The modern theory of heat as a form of motion here comes 
the orb on which we live. | into play. As the solid crust closes in upon the shrinking nucleus, 
A theory has just been put forward respecting volcanic energy, | the work expended in crushing down and dislocating the parts of 
however, by the eminent seismologist Mallet, which promises not | the crust is transformed into heat, by which, at the places where 
merely to take the place of all others, but to gain a degree of | the process goes on with greatest energy, “the material of the rock 
acceptance which has not been accorded to any theory previously | so crushed and of that adjacent to it are heated even to fusion. 
enunciated. It is, in principle, exceedingly simple, though many | The access of water to such points determines volcanic eruption.” 
of he details (into which we do not propose to enter) involve Now all this is not mere theorising. Mr. Mallet does not come 
questions of considerable difficulty. before the scientific world with an ingenious speculation, which 
Let us, in the first place, consider briefly the various explana-| may or may not be confirmed by observation and experiment. He 
tions which had been already advanced. ‘There was first the | has measured and weighed the forces of which he speaks. He is 
chemical theory of volcanic energy, the favourite theory of Sir | able to tell precisely what proportion of the actual energy which 
Humphry Davy. It is possible to produce on a small scale nearly | must be developed as the earth contracts is necessary for the pro- 
all the phenomena due to subterranean activity, by simply bring- | duction of observed volcanic phenomena. It is probable that 
ing together certain substances, and leaving them to undergo the | vine-tenths of those who have read these lines would be disposed 
chemical changes due to their association. Asa familiar instance | to think that the contraction of the earth must be far too slow to 
of explosive action thus occasioned, we need only mention the produce effects so stupendous as those which we recognise in the 


results experienced when anyone unfamiliar with the methods of voleano“and the earthquake. But Mr. Mallet is able to show, by 


treating lime endeavours over hastily to “‘slake” or ‘‘ slack” it | calculations which cannot be disputed, that less than one-fourth of 
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with water. Indeed, one of the strong points of the chemical 
theory consisted in the circumstance that volcanoes only occur | 
where water can reach the subterranean regions,—or as Mallet 
expresses it, that ‘* without water there is no volcano.” But the 
theory is disposed of by the fact, now generally admitted, that the | 
chemical energies of our earth’s materials were almost wholly 
exhausted before the surface was consolidated. 

Another inviting theory is that according to which the earth is 
regarded as a mere shell of solid matter surrounding a molten 
nucleus, There is every reason to believe that the whole interior | 
of the earth is in a.state of intense heat; and if the increase of 
heat with depth (as shown in our mines) is supposed to continue | 
uniformly, we find that at very moderate depths a degree of heat | 
must prevail sufficient to liquefy any known solids under ordinary | 
conditions. But the conditions under which matter exists a few 
miles only below the surface of the earth are not ordinary; the 
pressure enormously exceeds any which our physicists can obtain 
experimentally. The ordinary distinction between solids and 
liquids cannot exist at that enormous pressure ; a mass of cold steel 
could be as plastic as any of the glutinous liquids, while the 
structural change which a solid undergoes in the process of liquefy- 
ing could not take place under such pressure even at an enormously 
high temperature. It is now generally admitted that if the earth 
really has a molten nucleus, the solid crust must, nevertheless, be 
far too thick to be in any way disturbed by changes affecting the 
liquid matter beneath. 

Yet another theory has found advocates. The mathematician 
Hopkins, whose analysis of the molten-nucleus theory was mainly 
effective in rendering that theory untenable, suggested that there 
may be isolated subterranean lakes of fiery matter, and that these 
may be the true seat of volcanic energy. But such lakes could 
not maintain their heat for ages, if surrounded (as the theory 
requires) by cooler solid matter, especially as the theory also 
requires that water should have access to them. It will be 
observed also that none of the theories just described affords any , 


the heat at present annually lost by the earth is sufficient to 
account for the total annual volcanic action, according to the best 
data at present in our possession. 

This would clearly not be the place to follow out Mr. Mallet’s 
admirable theory into all its details. We must content ourselves 
with pointing out how excellently it accounts for certain peculiari- 


| ties of the earth's surface-configuration. Few that have studied 


carefully drawn charts of the chief mountain-ranges can have failed 
to notice that the arrangement of these ranges does not accord 
with the idea of upheaval through the action of internal forces. 
But it will be at once recognised that the aspect of the mountain- 
ranges accords exactly with what would be expected to result from 


| such a process of contraction as Mr. Mallet has indicated. The 
| shrivelled skin of an apple affords no inapt representation of the 


corrugated surface of our earth, and according to the new theory, 
the shrivelling of such a skin is precisely analogous to the pro- 
cesses at work upon the earth when mountain-ranges were being 
formed. Again, there are few students of geology who have not 
found a source of perplexity in the foldings and overlappings of 
strata in mountainous regions. No forces of upheaval seem com- 
petent to produce this arrangement. But by the new theory this 
feature of the earth’s surface is at once explained; indeed, no other 
arrangement could be looked for. 

It is worthy of notice that Mr. Mallet’s theory of Volcanic energy 
is completely opposed to ordinary ideas respecting earthquakes 
and volcanoes. We have been accustomed vaguely to regard 
these phenomena as due to the eruptive outbursting power of the 
earth’s interior ; we shall now have to ccnsider them as due to the 
subsidence and shrinkage of the earth’s exterior. Mountains have 
not been upheaved, but valleys have sunk down. And in another 
respect the new theory tends to modify views which have been 
generally entertained in recent times. Our most eminent 
geologists have taught that the earth's internal forces may be as 
active now as in the epochs when the mountain ranges were 
formed. But Mr. Mallet’s theory tends to show that the volcanic 
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aatay of the earth is a oe force. Fa “4 ae oe | further — = the paymasters whom he has had the pleasant 
been exerted when mountains began e formed ; | experience of finding squeezable, there are only the squires who still 
lle now is but the minutest fraction of the volcanic may, perhaps, do good work in mediation, in taking off the sharp 
energy of the mountain-forming era; and each year, as the earth angles of conflicting elements, which if brought into actual colli- 
parts with more and more of its internal heat, the sources of her sion threaten by their shock to strike out angry flames. The parson's 
subterranean energy are more and more exhausted. The thought influence is, for the present, wiped out, as far as any moderating 
ce entertained by astronomers that the earth might explode action it can bring to bear. Ido not know what degree of influence 
like a bomb, her scattered fragments producing a ring of bodies we squires really do retain, but of this I am positive, that 
resembling the zone of asteroids, seems further than ever from what influence may yet exist in rural parishes of a nature to 
probability ; if ever there was any danger of such a catastrophe, | tell possibly with some moral weight between the two parties, the 
| farmer and the labourer, can be found only amongst us; and what 
re pees bi | is more, I venture to think that happily we are not all like his 
a ie Aiea | Grace of Marlborough, but that not a few are still in a position 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. to claim having a fair influence in our parishes and using 
anita | that influence to the good of the community. Under such preg- 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. | nant circumstances, I submit that to address words calculated to 
0 THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | soothe down the irritation of employers of labour, and to dis- 
Sir,—I have prio with deep interest the various letters on | criminate between the ieteudin dine of lshousens and an 
the Agricultural Labourers’ movement which, with the character- | agitation such as has of late been artificially set afoot in villages, 
istic impartiality of your paper, you have inserted, as also your | which [ am sure you would be the first to disapprove if you were 
own instructive articles upon the subject. If I venture to brought face to face with the facts—to address such words, for 
address you these lines, it is because in some recent comments instance, as Mr. Henley spoke—was a right course to take. 
upon the tone of remarks made at some agricultural meetings, you} Well, Sir, now to leave general statements and come more to 
seem to me to have formed your judgment too much on general | realities, I admit even more fully than yourself that the line taken 
inciples, and to have been imperfectly acquainted with the pre- | by some representatives of the landed interest has more than any- 
an a actual existing local conditions between employer and | thing else contributed to inflame matters. The Duke of Marl- 
employed in Oxfordshire and South Warwickshire, which are the borough, by - manifesto, played the part (unconsciously) of an 
mother counties and centre of the movement. I wish, indeed, that | incendiary. It was responded to by intensified counter-demon- 
ome candid-minded inquirer would visit carefully these districts | strations,—a demand for a fixed wage couched in terms that 
at this season, a man master of social economy, and yet not | might have been better chosen, but which did not amount, as was 
wedded to dogmatic formulas, sympathising with a class striving to | said, to the intimation of a strike, though it was followed by a 
raise its condition, and yet not so indiscriminately enthusiastic as | lock-out on the part of a few farmers who got on a high horse, 
to see in every act done and every word spoken by that class only | too big for them to manage, under the exciting influence of the 
a fine act of self-defence and a brave word of protest against the | Blenheim epistle. It deserves, however, to be well noted that the 
inding weight of hard-hearted oppression. I think the reports of | Association formed by these farmers has practically had no extension 
mg who dealt critically with facts, mr be | and that even in the few parishes seat ne question many 
most useful, and tend in many respects to clear up public opinion, | leading agriculturists, and amongst them tenants of the Dake, 
for I consider it a serious omission at this moment that the Metro- | never joined. Consequently it is not the case that there has been 
politan Press should give so little information as to what is really | either a general strike or a general lock-out in the Woodstock 
going on in village life, and that thus such opinion as does exist district, and as I know the Union labourers were ready to do 
on the relative position of parties in this important movement is harvest work, and did do it in the district for many farmers, I 
mainly drawn from abstract conceptions and ex parte sympathies. hold the calling-in of the soldiers, in order to enable a few indi- 
No man outside a small circle of inveterate prejudice can for | a os their pm to have — = brought in 
@ moment wish aught but success to any movement which should | without the assistance of Union men, to have been a prema- 
enable the neues secure higher wages,—least of all, if he be | ture and therefore an unwise proceeding, because the harvest 
a farmer such as he should be, for the labourer that is able | never had yet come to be in danger, and the only question 
permanently to command higher wages is necessarily one of a at issue was whether the money to be given for gathering 


superior character, and cannot fail to render better service, just as | it could be kept from going into the pockets of certain 
@ superior plough does superior work. Now, I venture to affirm | ‘‘ spotted” men. Except on this area of particular prohibition— 
that in the districts I have referred to, namely, South Warwick- | limited to the range of individual influences clearly discernible 
shire and Oxfordshire, the success of the movement has been fully | —there has been no difficulty in getting labour for the harvest, 


attained as regards the agricultural season just closed, and that , and I have a shrewd suspicion that not a few who called in the 





on 


the danger has long since passed away. 
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the problem of the moment is only how far it will be possible to soldiery now regret having done so. 
secure during the inactive winter-time to the labouring class a pro- | 
portionate scale of improved pay. It is manifest that the satis- 
factory solution of the problen—and it is an anxious one, fora 

wast deal probably hinges thereon—must turn on the combined 

action of two concurrent influences,—on the degree of thrift that | 
may have accompanied the really very high wages earned by the | 
labourer this harvest, coupled with the degree of energy he may 
‘be disposed to show in availing himself of many facilities now | 


offering in these parts for high-priced labour in other works than | 
those of agriculture, though often at some distance from home; 
and on the degree of the farmer’s recognition of the labourer’s 
value, and of his indisposition now to turn round, and pay the 
latter off in this dull season for the high price he had to pay at 
tharvest- time. 

If the labouring class have improvidently spent all their earn- 
ings, and show no disposition to seek employments within their | 
grasp, then they must needs be soon again at the mercy of the 
farmer, unless indeed assistance should come from that mysterious 
‘quarter called the Union. But if that assistance should not be 
forthcoming, and the farmer should show himself prone to avail | 
himself of his advantages to retaliate, then the situation would 
inevitably become painfully envenomed, and might too easily be 
attended by circumstances every person would deeply deplore. 
Well, Sir, I think that between these possible elements of danger, 
the sullen and smarting employer of labour, and the labourer rather 
exultant in achieved success, and too much disposed not to exert 
himself to take advantage of proffered opportunities for industry, 
and to enjoy being egged on by specious counsellors to advance 


But if this unfortunate mistake has been committed by short- 
sighted farmers, I must say that the labourers seem to me, or at 
least those who are prominent in agitating their cause, not to be 
acting wisely in their turn. You refer in your last issue to the agita- 
tion as having sprung up amongst the labourers themselves. I do 
not wish to say a word in disparagement of this statement, but 
I do venture to assert that, however initiated, there have con- 
spicuously come to the front interests which are not of a labouring- 


| class origin, and that at present there are current assertions and 


promises, in my opinion of a thoroughly artificial nature and 
fallacious character, which are dangerously affecting the labourers’ 
minds, and are likely to be worked out of them only through the 
painful process of experienced disappointment. I observe that you 


| take particular exception to the recurrent appeal for masters 
discussing matters directly with the men without the intervention 


of “foreign agitators,” yet I am confident that if you had personal 
experience of what was going on at village meetings, where the 
labourers are being addressed by men who go the round, and as a 
rule are not agricultural labourers—but more or less professional 
lecturers of not a high order of common-sense—you would be the 
first to deprecate the movement. For the mischief wrought is not 
to be measured by the words of the speaker, but by the ex- 


'traordinary confusion of conception produced by particular 


language in the hazy intelligence of a peculiar audience. An 
economical fallacy about power to extort possession, be it of wage 


' or land, when addressed to an educated class, corrects itself; but 


it is a very different thing when it is spoken to ignorant men, who 
naturally will be prone to glib promises of good things, and ready 
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to take in wholesale denunciations of those whom they bave always | and that is what we must fix our eyes upon as practical men. 
glanced at enviously as very comfortably off. It is a matter to be | The task is to stave off any collisions which will whet passions. 
deplored that’amiable enthusiasts like Mr. Auberon Herbert, and and lead to consequences as little contemplated in the first instance 
gentlemen with irrepressibly pungent tongues like Professor | by the party whose imprudence or whose passions may have led. 
Rogers, should give full rein to their very unique faculties of | thereto, as the consequences of his letter were foreseen by the Duke 
speech before ‘audiences of no less unique character, without in | of Marlborough when he wrote it. One thing I am persuaded of 
the least weighing their words. 1 do not think it can be con- | is that no one particular measure is to be devised which can, as a 
sidered a misstatement to speak of these two gentlemen as being specific, allay the present disturbance. It is of organic growth, 
individually not of! the agricultural classes, and as introducing | and must find its remedy in organic development. 

themselves as volunteers of their own accord into the movement, | This letter has grown to such a length, that I must concludg 
and I hold it{quite{conformable to accuracy to define the influences | without giving, as I had intended, some facts to show how in- 
imported by their*and similar agencies as of foreign origin. I have | correct the impression would be that in this part of the country 
always looked upon Mr. Arch in a very different light. Here you | the labourers are as one body at rupture with their employers, 
have a man who is one of the class, and entitled to speak for them. But I do hope that my suggestion may be deemed worthy of con- 
Also I have not been able to detect in his earlier speeches, as far | sideration, and that some really competent individual may think 
as I have read them—for I have never been lucky enough to | it worth his while to make a round of these parts, and carefully 
attend a meeting he has addressed—anything which I consider | investigate the real position of affairs. 1 shall be surprised if he 
objectionable. Recently, however, he seems to have contracted a| does not come to the conclusion that what is most strenuously 
new spirit of declamation which I deprecate. Instead of content- | called for just now is to damp the embers of excitement which are- 
ing himself with giving homely advice to men how to help them-| being systematically fanned by ever-recurrent demonstrations 
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selves, Mr. Arch seems now to have diverged into what I would call 
clap-trap oratory—(I would point in evidence to the long report of 
a speech in the Banbury paper a fortnight old, which has not been 
contradicted)—oratory well calculated to elicit applause, as it was 
larded with personal‘hits at individuals, andspecially parsons. 1 
do not think this unnatural, but deplore it, as I for one have looked 
to Mr. Arch as a3moderating influence. But if he is carried off 
his feet and should'forget himself, he will only be doing what 
many a man before ‘him did under circumstances that afforded 
much less excuse. Success is a terribly insidious stimulant, and I 
maintain that instead of adversity, it is success which really tries a 
man’s stability to hold his own. You will, however, I think, 
admit that it must be rather irritating for farmers who have been 
paying higher wages than ever they did before, to have spouting 
before their doors, to the accompaniment of a band, some itinerant 
lecturer (and this‘occurs continually) who delights his audience by 
personal denunciations of close-fisted employers, grasping parsons, 





throughout the villages, processions with brass bands, and free 
teas, that certainly do not contribute to raise wages, but as cer- 
tainly tend to foment irritation. I would observe that it is espe- 
cially since harvest that these rather noisy progresses have been 
set afoot, for what practical purpose I cannot guess, unless it be 
to keep alive the spirits of the labourers, and give a fillip to 
slackness in regular payment of subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SqQuIRE WHO coNSIDERS HimseLF A LIBERAL, 





[To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Arnold’s first five propositions are both desirable and 
practicable, but is the sixth practicable, or altogether desirable ? 
Its object is good,—to make unlawful those perpetual re-settle- 
ments which are popularly, though inaccurately, called entails, 
No unprejudiced man can approve the motives of family pride, 
subservience to the family solicitor, and distrust of his own son, 
which leads the father to persuade or bribe that son (as he had 





and hard-hearted squires, often with a remarkable disregard of facts, been persuaded or bribed by his father) to surrender, through the 
The jumble may‘be"patently untrue, but nevertheless it irritates | unknown circumstances of his future life, that complete control 
the farmer furiously,;though the squire may laugh at it, and feel | over his estate which it is so desirable that he should possess, and 
sure that the golden promises held out must prove an apple of ashes. | which he might surely be trusted to exercise with the same inter- 
T have given myself some trouble to arrive at a knowledge of what | est in the family as had actuated his predecessors. But to effect 
the real attraction is in the programme of the Union for the | this good object Mr. Arnold would deprive the man who has only 
Labourers. Such is the feeling of jealous reticence now | real property of the power of making an ordinary marriage settle- 
prevalent, that this is a matter of difficulty, and I give my | ment, unless he first sells his land. for the legal power to settle 
impression with diffidence. I infer that next to the natur- an estate is only the power which is exercised in making every 
ally inevitable attractiveness of higher wages what has strongly | marriage settlement, though it is used for different purposes in the 
fascinated the labourer is the belief that in joining the Union| two cases. An ingenious social reformer has proposed to meet 
he becomes member of a superior Benefit Society, that secures | this dilemma by forbidding all settlements, but all English opinion 
him greater advantages than he can otherwise hope for. | goes the other way, holding that a marriage settlement is a most 
To my personal knowledge, the itinerant missionaries lay | proper and desirable provision. The same opinion is in favour of a 
emphatic stress on the allowance of nine shillings a week, to be man making that settlement with any property he pleases, and with- 
given to any Union-man thrown out of work for some cause con- | out requiring him to convert it into some new investment prescribed 
nected with Unionism, or sickness, or old age, against the weekly | by law; and lastly, that opinion is in favour of an estate continu- 
payment of threepence. It is my decided belief that this promise | ing in the same family, if it can be done without gross private or 
has been a great bait, and my experience tells me that the labourer | public inconvenience. If the wit of man can devise a law to 
is confident of his having been affiliated to a gigantic mutual! permit settlements for providing for wife and children, but not for 
Insurance Office, with which all artisans are connected. The | tying up estates in perpetuity, I believe opinion would sanction 
answer to all inquiries how they can assume that funds would be it; and though Lincoln’s Iun might devise a mode of counteracting 
forthcoming for their needful support, in the event of any large | such a law in the interest of the old prejudices, yet its enactment 
strike or disturbance of labour, is always a mysterious reference to and that of the other reforms proposed by Mr. Arnold would 
some certain assistance from a great Union, to which all fellows in | gradually foster a greater disposition than now exists among land- 
labour are contributors. I leave it to you, Sir, to say how far) owners to trust each possessor of the estate with full power over it. 
you consider such a view a sound one, and how far you hold the But the proposal to forbid marriage settlements in order to set the 
propagation of such an impression amongst the rural population land free stands self-condemned to the ordinary Englishman, 
by the studied harangues of men who are not of that class,| whether he has land or not. Mr. Arnold says nothing about 
and not dependent for subsistence on its fortunes, to be a bene-| mortgages, but I believe that it is by some system of registered 
ficial measure. | mortgages that we must solve the problem of permitting settle- 
My opinion has always been that to proscribe the Union would ments, and yet leaving the land free. 
be the most absurd act on the part of any landowner, and I am | Will you allow me, in reply to ‘* Another Radical Squire,” who 
happy to say my tenants have acted in the same sense—and honours my last letter with what [, at least, consider judicious 


80 we have had no troubles. But I cannot shut my eyes! approval, to say that tho question of cottage-building is much 
to the dangers ahead, unless very great prudence and very | clearer if we completely distinguish its economical from its other 
great forbearance be shown during the coming months. ‘The / aspects. A decent cottage costs £150. The adequate economical 
cause of the men is a good one, if only they themselves know’ return for this (interest at 4} per cent., repairs, insurance, rates 
how to assert it properly, and are possessed of the great|/and taxes, and replacement of capital) is £10 a year. The 
self-denial and self-discipline without which they cannot main- | labourer from his weekly wages can only pay £4. The balance 
tain their point, much less reap the full benefit of an improved of £6 is either paid directly by the farmer in those cases (there 
position. I do not doubt that in the end they will do so, though | are such) in which he is intelligent enough to give his landlord 
I fear it will be after experience, and that demands time. But | £10 and charge £4 to the labourer, in order to secure a contented 
we have before our doors the winter, with meat and coal very dear, | and efficient workman on his farm ; or else indirectly by the land- 
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lord, who lets the cottage either to the farmer or to the labourer | account the recent rise of prices and wages—cottages, I mean, 
himself at the £4. If the result is the same—that the farmer gets | with three bedrooms and all requisite family accommodation. No 
a labourer worth £6 a year more oe ; - = oe os a om a Bae 3 ee a in naming £150 per cottage, 
i m his work—then the landlord, roviding the | [ take a full rather than a medium price. 
pi aaa year, has made an abatement of p sae. rent! To both landlord and tenant, I conceive such a bargain as I 
to the amount of £6, as really as if he actually made the reduction | have described a fairone. ‘The tenant, looking merely to the rent 
in the farmer’s lease or agreement. If the labourer in the new , he will receive, ne! peed be a loser to a small extent, for ~~ 
is not more efficient than if he had remained in the old labourers can afford to give more than £5 45. per annum, or 2a, 
er te landlord's loss should be classed with Christmas doles, (a week, as rent. Iu return, the master gets a good man in the 
+ parish pay,’ and such remains of the relations of lord and serf, prime of life, bringing up his family respectably, in good habits, and 
rather than considered as an abatement of the farmer’s rent, or an teaching them agriculture, a point of no small importance, when the 
addition to the labourer’s wages. Now if a landlord thinks he high wages which prsetaenn gets rye oe taking away 
ht to build more and better cottages on his estate, let him | young to our cities, where the sea-faring life holds out temptation 
nes the patriarchal and the economical questions quite distinct— to many, and emigration to more. But this is not all; he gets 
in order that he may clearly understand both—and he will see | his man fresh in the morning, upon the spot, instead of being 
that on economical grounds each of his farmers ought to be | obliged to make him walk from the neighbouring village. Hehas 
provided with cottages within an easy distance for all the | him always under his eye. Mutual kinduess and a spirit of accom- 
labourers upon it; and that this is so essential to the proper od eae ie are ae sure to spring up between man and~man 
ivation and management of the farm, that the farmer should be | under such conditions. 
pare and as able to pay adequately for such advantages as for Next for the landlord. Does the £5 per cent. give him a fair 
sufficient farm buildings, drainage, or other improvements. ‘The | return for his capital? ILlardly so, we fear, unless he, like his 
average farmer does not see this yet; he is willing to pay his 7} tenant, looks to ee a Cottages — out, and 
r cent. for drainage or for cow-sheds, but not for cottages; but | fences need repair. Looking to the fact that to each cottage a 
“ is coming to it Sine long, coming to the conclusion that this | quarter of an acre of fenced garden ground is usally added, and 
outlay will be as profitable as the others. And if the landlord's | to the cost no pico — a pene of ne Hw cent., = 
sympathies with the actual condition of the labourers do not urge | upon well-built cottages, between the gross and the net renta 
ie to immediate action, I have little doubt that the problem of | not an extravagant deduction. But here two general consideras 
cottage-building will by degrees thus solve itself. But if the | tions come into play. A thriving tenantry and a moral, intelli- 
LE aMaktiomaheeas. ee 
‘00 I , le e ‘ e sreat 2 . 
Sodirectly, and in reference to the future, improving the economical [ have hitherto spoken of new cottages with three bed-rooms, 
condition of his estate, just as he would do by putting up a new | A word about the old, which are so much abused. It is not every 
homestead or draining wet land, though he did not charge the | labouring man who needs superior accommodation for a family ; 
present tenant a per-centage for so doing. But then he must be | some are unmarried, some elderly, some without offspring, some 
content with his inadequate commercial return meanwhile, and not | with only one or two children. For these our existing dwellings 
vainly try to increase it by impossible devices for building good | are well fitted. Speaking roughly, and with limited experience, I 
cottages cheap. It is out of the question that Lord Napier and | should imagine that not 20 per cent. of our labourers are forced into 
Ettrick’s £70,000,000, or any such sum, should be invested in cot- | our villages because dwellings cannot be found for them on the 
tages, except to pay adequate interest; but adequate interest will be | farms they cultivate. For these, however, accommodation can and 
eventually obtained, either by direct payment of farmers applying | ought to be procured without much dilliculty, always excepting 
to their landlords to build such cottages, or by increased rentals the case of heavily-encumbered estates. ‘The sooner these can be 
when the landlord relets with the addition of such cottages those brought to the hammer the better, says the intelligent public; but 
farms on which the old tenants were not willing to pay for the | as this topic is a wide one, and though intimately connected with 
improvement. I donot ignore any of the human relations between | land improvements, would take too much time to discuss, I beg, 
the labourer and the landlord, but I say they are made clear when | for the present, to subscribe myself, Sir, yours, &c., 
we understand the economical relations, and then only. Let me Water C. JAMES. 
add that there is one help to cottage-building which Parliament | Betleshanger, Sandwich, September 30, 1872. 
might give without injury to any one:—‘“ The Labouring - --- 
Classes Dwelling-Houses’ Act, 1866,” enables the Public Works’ | THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE CLERGY. 
Loan Commissioners to lend landowners money for building cot- (To THe Epiror oF THE “SPecraTor.”) 
tages, to be repaid by instalments over forty years; but it is quite | Sin,—Your correspondent Mr. Charles W. Stubbs has scarcely, 
inoperative, because the security required is a mortgage of the I think, divined the real cause of the indifference which is exhi- 
estate, with all the ordinary rigmarole and indefinite delay and | bited by the Clergy of the Church of England in reference to the 
expense, instead of a charge upon the land such as is taken under | movement of the Agricultural Labourers. 
the Land Improvement Acts. The latter security is really more! In my opinion, their indifference arises chiefly from timidity, 
perfect than the other, while it involves no trouble or expense, and from the strong influence which the semi-feudal or patriarchal 
and there is no conceivable reason for preferring the latter.—I am, | system—under which the labourer has too long existed—continues 














Sir, &e., A Rapicar Squire. | to exert on “society ” in the outlying rural districts. ‘The clergy, 
i aiid | the landowners, and the farmers have all been accustomed to look 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] upon the agricultural labourer more as a child than as @ man, 


Str,—I perceive that one of your correspondents, ‘‘ Another | They have regarded him, in fact, as a sort of necessary appendage 
Radical Squire,” invites discussion and correspondence upon the | to the land, and they cannot understand that he should desire to 
subject of labourers’ cottages. As it is a topic upon which a good | break away from his tutelage and become a free member of the 
deal of exaggeration is afloat, I willingly contribute my mite to great labouring community, ‘The uprising of the rural population 
the general sum of knowledge. Lord Napier, in his address at | will produce little short of a revolution in the labour system of the 
the Social Science Congress, asserted,” if I understand him aright, | country. 
that the whole of the dwellings of the labourers should be pulled —‘The clergy do not seem to comprehend the economical signifi- 
down and rebuilt, at the cost of many millions. This is quite | cance of this revolution. They share the prejudice—the result of 
unnecessary. It would have been—I beg pardon of the noble long habit—of the landowners and farmers. They mix up the 
lord—more business-like to show where the capital necessary to’ moral and the commercial bearings of the question, and in doing 80 
make such changes is to come from, and what return it is likely they lose sight of the fact that whilst the labourer as a member of 
to bring, for unless we can do this, we may long wish for, but the human family is entitled to receive his share of the kindness and 
never realise, this important improvement. generosity which should equally exist between all classes, he has 
To this problem I now address myself. My land agent, an commercial rights as a labourer. 
intelligent person, will always recommend the tenant-farmers to | The suggestion made by Mr. Stubbs that the clergy in the agri- 
give 5 per cent. for cottage accommodation where needed, pro- cultural districts should master so much of political economy as 
vided that the first cost does not exceed £300 the pair. For this may enable them by an extension of the night-school system to 
sum, first-class cottages can generally be built, even taking into teach the labourers what are the relationships which should exist 
Sheek Seas Oh ane an ; age ye “= — | between capital and labour is, I think, an excellent one. I fear 
uadaert slams vented, which = considered, we autaown te to ahont one. | it is este science of political economy is so little understood 


third of the total ber i Uni Ki , sale " . 
apiece, making £70,000,000.<ED. Spectator) ew SM these he calculated at £107 hy landowners, clergy, and farmers alike, that so much mis- 
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apprehension has arisen on their parts in reference to the agri- | on figures would convince that I have all along been completely 
cultural-labour question. The ‘‘ paternal” system has too long | mistaken on this subject. 

existed. But agriculturists are strongly prejudiced in favour of| You say that Dr. Maguire’s argument from numbers tends just 
it. Their indignation against the innovation which is now being | the wrong way for his case. Putting aside the Physicians ang 
attempted has been bitterly expressed. Clergy, farmers, and land- | Barristers as at least not plainly justifying his conclusion, I cannot 
owners constituted rural ‘society ;” and it would require very | see that the same objection applies to the case of Solicitors. They 
great courage on the part of the farmer to make war on rural | do not require an university education, and I imagine very few of 
‘society ” by espousing the cause of the labourer. Hence it is| them have enjoyed one, although I believe the possession of an 
only the more bold and outspoken amongst the rural clergy who | university degree shortens considerably their term of apprentice- 
have ventured to speak out manfully for the peasants. ship. I do not understand how they are affected by the theolo. 

But this state of things cannot last very long. None know so well | gical character of the Universities. 

as the clergy the distress and privation which exist amongst the! I quite agree with you that every Irish priest ought to have g 
labouring population. It is merely a question of time. ‘The pre- | degree in Arts, and I fear ‘it is certain that this will never be 
sent system is thoroughly rotten. The clergy cannot hold back | the case till an Irish University exists which, while testing 
much longer. They must take a side, and it is in the inevitable | stringently the soundness of the secular learning of the graduates, 
order of things that they will decide in favour of the labourer. | does not alarm and repel orthodox Roman Catholics.” Such ar 
Religion is the basis of social order, and it is the plain duty of the | University, 1 fear, we never can see, except in the form of a mere 
minister of religion to come boldly forward in this crisis.—I am, | examining Board, and be it remembered, to such an University 








Sir, &c., Francis GreorGE HEATH. the Roman Catholic Bishops, in 1868, expressed, through Arch- 
6 Blenheim Cottages, South Hackney, September 23, 1872. bishop Leehy and another Roman Catholic bishop, the most 
decided objection.—I am, Sir, &c., A LiperAL Parson. 





[Our assumption was made and accepted on both sides of the 
House of Commons in the debates of last Session on University 
Education in Ireland.—Eb. Spectator] 


THE IRISH-UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Allow me to make a few remarks on your notice of my 
letter to Professor Fawcett. You state that the statistics which I 

quoted, and which are taken from the official report of the Census DARWINISM AND THEOLOGY. 

of 1861, relative to the Irish professional men, bear out totally (To Tae Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

opposite conclusions to those which I draw. I am content to rest | Sir,—In the very able series of letters which Mr. Fry has addressed 
my case on a single point. The Bar represents the upper section | to you under the above heading, he appears to me to present one 
of the professions. At the Bar, Roman Catholics are not) point far less favourably to the view which he advocates than is 
one in two, but their chances of promotion are inversely | required. In speaking of the Mosaic account of the Creation, he 
as their numbers, as is proved by the proportion of Roman | describes it as two-fold,—‘ (1) Of an absolute creation of something 
Catholics to Protestants on the Irish Bench. Now, I ask, | out of nothing; (2) of the gradual creation of order and form,” 
where are the Roman Catholics who are excluded from the Bar| &c. Now I think a careful consideration will show that the con- 
through want of a Catholic University to save their ‘faith and | ception of making something out of nothing is not one which be- 
morals” whole? At the last call to the Bar one student only out | longs to the Mosaic narrative, but rather one which modern theo- 
of an unusually large number was without a University degree, | logy has attached to it. The Hebrew word used is ba-ra, which 
As to the Roman Catholic clergy, it is obvious that the duties | Genesis renders “to form, make, create, to bear, to feed, to fatten,” 
which the Roman Catholic priest is bound to perform necessitate | and in the derivative words, ‘‘ to be made, to be created, to be 
under any circumstances a separate collegiate training. | born.” ‘The root-meaning of the word seems to be sufficiently indi- 
Are, then, Trinity and the Queen's Colleges to be destroyed, to cated by the simple form found in the Hebrew and Chaldee, bar, 
make room for separate colleges for the Irish Roman Catholic | ‘a son.” I do not think it could be better expressed than by the 
priesthood ?—I am, Sir, &c., | English term “to derive.” In the very instances where Mr. Fry 
Tuomas Macuire, Professor of Latin. | himself shows that the creation is spoken of as being instrumental, 
‘as in that of the “ great whales,” the same Hebrew word is used. 
In the two accounts of man’s creation he is spoken of indifferently 
as being ‘‘ created” (i. 27) or * formed” (ii. 7), ya-tsar, out of 
the dust of the ground. In the first verse itself, the LXX 








Queen's College, Galway, 2nd October, 1872. 

[Our correspondent is ignorant of our position in the matter. 
We have never advocated endowed Roman Catholic Colleges in 
Ireland, but an endowed University, of the London- University |“. ~ . hen ter tetas. Qeenia™® Wt tee 
type, with scholarships attainable at matriculation, and tenable at | signifcnntiy tronstate por etl Seni Mle vigy IAs oe 

the use of the word in other passages in the Old ‘Testament, we 


any college, sectarian or otherwise. Of course, the number of "| hall find th aten diasiat 1 st a 
educated men among Roman Catholics is materially diminished me nd that oe <f oon it re st en a — 
by the want of any good University training and testing for thing out of nothing,” frequently indeed obviously the reverse, as 


laymen in which the religious teachers of the people can put | Isaiah liv. 16,—‘‘I have created the smith that bloweth the coals. 


confidence. And of course, the Bar is not likely to be chosen as | re dat ant I have created the perspal to ee Amos iv. 7. 
a profession except by educated men. We believe no well-|\ He that formeth the mountains and createth the wind. .... . The 


informed man doubts that the middle-class—estimated by its | 0 ame rs _— Bos ee ee pons Nomi 
adie not by its oulture,—ia, - least, as largely Roman Catholic | st item lee ms ected age wrong sdetia ne history of 
ani Snectator ’ 

as Protestant in Ireland. —Ep. Spectator.] | the first formation of the earth. Indeed, would not our concep- 
tion of our relations to the Maker of all things lose much of ite 
Gon Tae See OF San “EPRNraTER? | awful dignity, if we failed to think of Him as our Creator in as 
S1r,—In your notice of Dr. Maguire's letter to Mr. Fawcett you ‘true a sense as he was the Creator of Adam? Mr. Fry’s masterly 
say that ‘the numbers of the Roman Catholic and Protestant /attempt at the reconciliation of true science and true theology 
middle-class in Ireland from whom the Universities ought to be | may, I think, be extended one step farther. Not only is it true 
recruited being about equal, the fact that there are twice as many | that “ neither Darwinism nor any other science has anything to 
Protestants as Catholics in the learned professions shows pretty do with ‘ creation ’ in the true sense of that word,”—that is, in the 
plainly that the ordinary schools of learning have not the con- | modern sense of a producing something out of nothing; but the 
fidence of the Roman Catholic middle-class.” Will you allow me, | py oprew Scriptures also do not take us back to this period, which 
solely for the purpose of getting information, to qnestion the as- | must necessarily be beyond the power of the mind of man to 
sumption made in the former part of the sentence which I have | conceive.—I am. Sir, &e. ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

quoted, It is obvious that its truth or falsehood seriously affects | ila 
the whole question. I have been living all my life in Ireland, and | 


my impression has always been that in the classes at all likely to | B O O K S 








avail themselves of a university the Protestants are in a vast | 
majority. I have heard the assertion made over and over again | Cc anreaee: ” 


by men of quite opposite shades of opinion, and I cannot recol- : , Bia iad 
lect ever having heard it questioned. I may add that my ideas | Ir anything can surprise the traveller who has seen Siam, it is the 
on the subject are not derived from any one part of the! city of Canton. He has to see Hong Kong first, but Hong Kong 
country, for I have resided in two or three. Are there | i8 4common-place spectacle for those who have got over the first 


any figures by which the question can be satisfactorily settled ? wonder and strangeness of the East. Hong Kong is adulterated 
Ido not think anything short of a very clear argument founded | * Canton: Voyage autour du Monde. Par le Comte de Beauvoir. Paris: Henri Plou. 
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th English people ; Macao is curious, but there are too wany | 
Portuguese there, who take from the true Celestial aspect and 

fashion of it, and, in addition, the barracoons are terrible to see, | 
humiliating honest men with any leaven at all of Christianity in | 
them, through the sense of helplessness to abolish so vile a system 
of wrong-doing and to punish the wrong-doers. But though the 
French travellers were received by the English Consul at Canton, 
and thus the first impressions were a little spoiled, the utter 
strangeness of the floating city and the stationary city speedily 
satisfied their expectations. The most ‘“ used-up” of travellers 
must rouse himself, and look about him there, when, having passed 
by an enormous establishment of fiercely military appearance, | 
devoted to the hatching of ducks’ eggs and rearing of ducks | 
(the latter are trained to obey the summons of a horn when 
sounded by a Celestial Dummling), they are landed on the shore 
of the earth-supported city, and find themselves threading streets | 
a yard and a half in width, paved, slippery, and crowded to an | 
excess for which neither Javanese nor Siamese multitudes had pre- 
pared them. They take at random the street of the fishmongers, 
and slide through it, upon a deposit of slime, into the butchers’ 
street, where bunches of rats, flattened and dried like ‘ Finnan | 
haddies’, and edible dogs whose tails still retain a little tuft of 
yellow hair, hang up temptingly in the stalls. To this succeed | 
immense silk warehouses, then come the porcelain shops, | 
crammed with objects beautiful for their hideousness in many | 


| 


instances, and of great price :— 

“+ But,’ says M. de Beauvoir, ‘all these streets have an indescribable 
stamp upon them; they are trodden by a population arrayed in bright- 
coloured clothing, with long tails of horsehair, and pointed hats, Man- 
darins in sky-blue silken robes are jostled by strings of blind men, whe | 
wind their way in and out, holding by each other’s garments; by hideous 
lepers, and wretches afflicted with elephantiasis who can only crawl 
along the ground. Bands of vigorous coclies elbow the crowd, and push 
every one out of their way. But, alas! for ono well-dressed Chinaman, 
we are saddened by the sight of two hundred infirm, naked, and starving 
creatures, dragging their limbs along, and devoured by vermin, which | 
hang in clusters from their skeleton bodies. Above the heads of this 
noisy throng, scarlet signvoards covered with golden characters hang 
vertically, and swing in the wind. These are the signs of shops or reli- 
gious sentences. We soon began to feel quite giddy among this multi- 
tude, through which we had to fight our way with our fists and our 
elbows. The insects forsook the lepers and beggars who beset us, and 
accorded us a distressing preference; we were dazzled by the richness of | 
the shops, astonished at the wonderful traffic of the coolies, grieved by | 
the misery on all sides which brought tears to our eyes, and desirous of 
forming some really correct notion of this great city, thirty of whose 
streets we had threaded without having ever seen more than ten steps 
before us.” 

In order to get a good view of the swarming and humming 
city the travellers climbed to the top of a great wooden tower, 
which was one of those most ancient institutions of the Chinese | 
Empire, of which Mr. Carlyle has lately given so strange an 
account in his A// Round the World, a mont de picté. It contained 
eight storeys, in which were stowed away thousands of little 
parcels, all numbered, and in order. M. de Beauvoir gives a 
detail of the institution which we do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere ; he says, ‘* hundreds of pots of varnished earthenware 
are ranged along the edges of the tower; they are filled with 
vitriol, destined to be flung into the eyes of assailants.” But it | 
seems to have escaped his knowledge that these monts de picté are | 
civic wardrobes as well, in which all the inhabitants of Canton | 
who have any winter clothing store it in the summer-time. | 
From this post of observation they gazed over the vast extent of | 
the city, and singled out for a visit one particularly imposing | 
pagoda, which it took them an hour’s battling with the throng ia | 
this strange city, where there are no vehicles and all the beasts 
of burden are human, to reach. ‘The pagoda differed from those 
they had already seen only by its superior splendour, but their 
attention was directed to one of the most strange and painful 
sights the far East has to show. It was a clump of trees near an 
altar, the residence of a sacred serpent, which is daily fed and 
worshipped by fervent believers. ‘The Chinese legend is, like the | 
Christian tradition, that a woman has crushed the serpent’s head, 
but the Chinese worship the tempter. According to their maxim 
there is no use in disturbing themselves about the beneficent 
divinity who is essentially good, but it is eminently wise 
to propitiate the evil one who may injure them. A crowd 
of worshippers were pressing round the sacred bushes, bring- 
ing gifts to the ugly reptile, a snake two feet long, which 
crawled about close to some hot ashes. Close by stood 
the urn above which every person taking an oath cuts 
off the head of a cock, the decapitated bird becoming the 
perquisite of the bonzes. The ancient commercial splendour of | 
Canton is indicated by the extensive ruins of the factories, which | 
lie undisturbed amid the swarms of peopled dwellings, and in the | 


| 


more congenial vicinity of the city of the dead. Everywhere 
there are evidences of the indifference to death of the genuine 
Chinese. ‘The old men in the Government hospital sleep on mats 
extended beside the coftins destined to receive their corpses, and 
employ themselves in carving ornamental desigus upon the sides 
and lids of these grim pieces of furniture. How strangely does 
the natural worship of the dead contrast with their classic cruelty 
towards the living and their merciless exaction. They heap 
additional toil upon themselves that more numerous lamps may 
burn day and night in the barks of the floating city, that the 
fireworks let off at sunrise and sunset before every house, the 
lights which burn on the altar in every shop, may be more worthy 
of the dead whom they venerate. 

Canton must surely be the saddest city in the world in the eyes 
of Christian people. ‘The splendid barbarism of Java and Siam 
has something in it so dazzling and alluring, that painful impressions 
do not fix themselves, especially in a rapid, passing visit ; while at 
Pekin, the grandeur of ruin and the fascination of immemorial 
time assert themselves ; but Canton is a dreadful place. As the 
travellers were returning from the city of the dead, by the way 
of the tomb of a Ming—a Tartar General who subdued Canton 


| several centuries ago—and whose remains are guarded by lions, 


camels, and armed warriors sculptured in granite, they came 
upon a spectacle which removed their ivcredulity upon the 
subject of infanticide in China. As they were hurrying along 


|a muddy footpath under the ruined wall of an outlying village, 
| they saw a sort of mat-bag, sewn up at the mouth, lying on the 


frozen grass, and perceived that something was stirring within it. 
They cut it open, and found a newly-born infant, blue and dying. 
‘It cried feebly,” says M. de Beauvoir, ‘and after a minute, 
other cries, coming from the foot of a neighbouring bush, answered 
it. There we found another child in the agonies of death. The 
latter had evidently been flung over the wall; its limbs were 
fractured. .... . Along this pathway we found seven dying 
infants, all frozen, one leprous, one with a knife-wound in its 
side. Seven in a quarter of an hour, and not ove whose life it 
was possible to save. ‘The tam-tams were beating in the forts; 
we had to run as quickly as possible to get within the walls. 
Think with what sad hearts we left that horrid scene!" The 
writer acknowledges that he had never believed the accounts 
published by the Missions of the exposure of Chinese children as a 
national custom. ‘I believed,” he says, *‘ in isolated cases, such 
as occur amongst ourselves. In my ignorance I regarded it as a 
question of the Chinese assizes, exploité in Europe, and exag- 
gerated by the missionary priests and Sisters of Charity; but 
considering what we saw in our first chance walk in the environs 
of Canton, I am not surprised that the Annals of the Propagation 
of the Faith give 25,000 as the average per annum of children thus 
abandoned in the great centres of Chinese population.” It was a 
great relief to pass the evening of that day in the English quarter, 
with an English family; and a still greater to visit, on the next, the 
nursery of the Mission, where they saw, in one room, 250 infants, 
the result of one week's gleaning in the field of blood by the Sisters 
of Charity, who, when the Frenchmen entered, were removing many 
little corpses from among the number who had a chance of life. 
The number of nuus is very insufficient for the task, which, even 
when not complicated by a few of them being aurdered, as lately 
happened, has a tendency to kill women of faith and feeling. The 
proportion of female to male children gathered up by them is 
ninety in a hundred. ‘This curious, dreadful harvest-work is done 
very systematically. Every morning a body of Christian Chinese 
women, brought up by the sisters, set out in couples, carrying 
basket-bods on their backs, exactly like the Parisian chiffunniéres, 
to search the lanes, the faubourgs, the ditches, the plantations, 
and the waste lands, and collect such of the infants as have any life 
atallinthem. In the beginning of the mission, they easily in- 
duced the Chinese to sell the children whom they regarded as 
superfluous; but they now refuse, in most instances, to do so, and 
the horrid custom of exposure is spreading. ‘The most regular 
and legitimate families now adopt it without hesitation, and io 
certain quarters where exposure is not fashionable, the children 


are killed, as Pere Guérin told M. de Beauvoir, “in the privacy 


of the family circle.” ‘Ihe créche occupies the site of the palace 
formerly inhabited by the monster Yeh, and the porter’s lodge, 


| where the “ liste d’eutrée” is kept by the Christian Bishop, who 
_ registers each child as it is brought in, stands where Yeh's bureau 
stood, in which he used to write out his lists of 500 men to be be- 


headed in a night. ‘The following table needs no comment:— 
‘¢4,883 children have been within one year found, having been 
abandoned, taken up, baptised, and received here. ‘This bas cost 
4,245 francs, that is 87 centimes per head. ‘The staff employed 
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in the internal management of the créche is composed of 4) young women shown how to educate themselves; the functions 
French sisters, 15 Chinese sisters, 30 orphans, and 7 servants. | of the Broad Church defined without possible reproach of migti. 








‘The internal expense of the establishment, including the maintenance | 
and repairs of the house, has amounted within a year to 14,534 | 
francs. Upon nearly a similar sum the Bishop keeps up the boys’ | 


orphanage, where 100 young Chinese are lodged, fed, and edu- | 


cated, and where he lodges twenty others whom he has placed out 
and paid for as apprentices, 
the female orphanage, abandoned children like themselves, instal 
themselves in the vicinity of the church, and are thus forming the 
nucleus of an honest and industrious Christian native population.” 

It was well to have seen one such sight, for the French Prince 
and his friend, determined to see Canton thoroughly, had a good 
deal of mental suffering before them in their excursions, which 
they made, attended by a Chinese servant, whose sole duty it was 
to bring them back to their European quarters so soon as they 
should pronounce the word ‘‘Sha-myen.” 
sesame” for their security, they plunged into the terrible laby- 
rinth of the streets, and visited the prisons, of which M. de Beau- 
voir gives an account almost too painful to read. ‘That of the 
** pagoda of tortures ” is quite too painful. The reader will turn 
from it with a sense of relief to a description of a street scene, 


where the travellers were pushed into a shop devoted to the sale | 


of avowedly stale fish and eggs preserved in some powerful and 
unpleasant acid, by the crowd clearing the way for the Governor 
of Twang-Kong :— 


“Tt was the queerest cortége that we had yet seen. Twenty men 
mounted on piebald ponies came on, in single file, shouting ‘ Hon-ouh, 
ton-ouh ’ [Move on], and as the street was only a yard and a half wide, 
we had to be very quick to avoid the horses’ hoofs. Each of these 
majestic cavaliers carried a pike in one hand, and in the other his long 
horse-hair pigtail, with which he flogged his horse. Here the pigtail is 
used for everything,—for beating dogs, women, and horses, and for going 
up to heaven, The squadron climbs unconcernedly down the flights of 
slippery steps which connect the different levels of a Chinese street. 


Then, still in single file, come the lictors in red, carrying whips, axes, | 


sabres, and chains; these are the executioners, indispensable companions 


of the local authority. Then a confused crowd of 200 standard-bearers | 


defiles before us, beggars, hideous with dirt and leprosy, dressed 
up for the occasion in the Government livery, composed of bright- 
coloured rags. 
by ; they are closed palanquins, each lighted by a small square opening. 
The fat, round face of the Governor appears at one of these; he looks at 
as with a ferocious scowl, and the eighteen officers of his suite, who 
wear Tartar moustaches, more liberally permit the people to see them 
in their luxurious robes, embroidered in gold and silver.” 


The Frenchmen saluted the Governor and his suite, but the 


Celestials took no notice of them, and when the way was clear, | 


they went to the eastern end of the city, to see the lepers’ quarter, 
an awful spectacle ; thence to the rich shops where the clothing 


These young men marry girls from | 


With this ** open- | 


Finally, a dozen chairs, each carried by eight porters, pass | 


ness; the duties of the clergy, the Bible, and society (modern life 


has very little to do with each man’s isolation), very clearly inti. 
mated. There is no lack of noble and generous sentiment, and with 
some classes of mind, no lack of tender sympathy. There is much 
information and richness of thought on many subjects. The 
writer may well ask,—What right have wethen to be disappointed? 
Well ;—the sermons are the sermons of one who, not so very long 
ago, said from the pulpit, ‘‘ Brethren, after all, there is nothing 
in life quite so hard to bear as the silences of God.” There is not 
one sentence in this volume which comes up to the depth of 
spiritual life implied in those words. There is no lack of skill 
in confuting theories; in helping busy brains to see the weak 
points in the outward presentation of truth; but as one whose 
authority Mr. Haweis would most readily admit has well said, 
‘‘ That which is a tendency and habit of the heart, is not cured 
| by detecting fallacies in the mode in which it is embodied and 
| presented to the intellect.” The intellect certainly finds some- 
thing to feed upon, but the thirst of the soul is unquenched, the 
hunger of the spirit is unsatisfied. It is difficult to do justice to 
this volume, and yet point out its deficiency, but we will try. 
There is an old English adage that in love and rage we all speak 
Saxon, and it might be widened into a larger thought, namely, 
| that the human heart in its deepest needs utters the same cry, 
| This was the truth Mr. Maurice so firmly grasped, that listening 
'to him, hearts the most alien in all things else, could, from their 
inmost recesses, have said, —We do hear him speak, each in our own 
| tongue, the wonderful works of God. But what says Mr. Haweis? 
‘¢ Remember always, if truth is to be living, it must be expressed 
in the forms of the period it is designe to influence. . . § 
won't do for you to go and read old books of theology if you 
want living truth.” ‘To this law and this testimony he brings his 
teaching. And what do we get? We must leave out Mr, 
Maurice, for though perhaps no man loved him more sincerely, yet 
he can write, ‘‘ This, I think, is the great distinction between the 
| old Broad Church of Maurice, and the New broad Church under 
his followers. Maurice could not bear a re-statement; he 
| thought the old forms too sacred for paraphrase.” Perhaps Mr. 
| Maurice perceived that the spirit was apt to escape beyond our 
| ken, when the body which clothedit wasrent. Any way, we may 
ask, who are the modern interpreters of truth for whom St, 
Augustine, and Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, and Thomas & Kempis, 
and in some moods Peter and Paul, are to be relegated to the 
| upper shelves? For a moment we will lay them all aside, for the 
‘study of the volume before us. It contains much to interest, 


which the Chinese pile on their bodies in the winter is sold, thence | ¢@tertain, and instruct. First, Mr. Haweis deals with the position 
to the execution-ground, where a jovial apprentice in the art of 24 teaching of the ‘liberal clergy,” created, as the supply 
cutting off heads insisted on shaking M. de Beauvoir by the hand, | 8°¢Fally is, to meet a demand, and the demand in this case ap- 
and effected his purpose; and so tothe Examination Hall, where the | Pets to be the numbers “‘ who are casting about for some new 


candidates for the great examinations are shut up for eight days | 8t0und of religion, who waut to have a religious belief, and can- 
And then in his position, as one of the teachers, 





: mm ens . gs 7 By 
once in three years. ‘The compositions are written, and from this | 2+ find one,” &c. 


institution come forth the bachelors, the liceutiates, the doctors, | T#dy and anxious to meet the need of the age, he points out the 


the mandarins, the literates, and the superior officers of the Middle 


Empire. Not the least curious portion of M. de Beauvoir’s work | 


is his description of these examinations and his analysis of Chinese 
education. With this concludes his narrative of travel in China, 
and the Eastern series of his most interesting volumes. When he 
looks back upun those scenes, if he remembers Java and Siam like 
dreams, Canton must return to him with the distress of nightmare. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES.* 

We knew we should meet with so many good things in this volume, 
we confess our mental attitude towards it was rather that of 
disciple than critic. Yet if enjoyment should be the highest form 
of criticism, we fancied we should not fail in our function. We 
knew we might have some epigrams more striking than true. A 
few startling anti-climaxes jarring us like a false chord; an 
occasional flippancy of: expression, apparent probably rather than 
real; but we nerved ourselves for these, considering the prospect of 
abundant compensation. 

The good things ‘we promised ourselves are here—as we 
hope presently to show—yet we confess to a sense of disap- 
pointment. Mr. Haweis has sacrificed too much to his craving 
to be modern. We have no right to be disappointed; he has 
not asked us to read his thoughts for eternity, but his Thoughts 
Jor the Times. And judged in their relation to society, they are 
admirable. Young men are helped over stiles of difficulty, 
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| young man, why don’t you go and see the world?’ 
this—‘ Oh, because my father said I must not go outside the garden 


essential distinction between dogma and truth, explaining with 
happy epigrammatic force that ‘* dogma is doctrine crystallized,” 
and he gives an apt illustration of the distinction between truth 
and dogma :— 

‘Let me give you one more illustration of tho difference between 


dogma and truth, which will bring out the folly of choosing dogma 
when you can get truth. Outside my garden there runs a rushing 


| stream, and I tell my child, ‘It is wrong for you to go outside the garden- 
| gate unattended ; it is absolutely wrong for you to do so,’ 
| I place before my child is the dangerousness of the river. By-and-bye 


The dogma 


my child grows up, avd people notice that he never goes outside the 
garden gate, When he is about twenty people say to him, ‘ You area 
His answer is ever 


gate unattended; but if some one will go with me I will go.’ The 
dogma was true for the child; the stream was dangerous to the child; 
but what would you say if a man were to carry into advanced manhood 
his belief in such a partial expression of the truth? You would say 
that he was either a fool or a lunatic, and you would not be far wrong.” 


Mr. Haweis then proceeds to state what should be the governing 
principle of the soul in its search after light, namely, the love of 


‘truth, though the special truth the soul is in search of seems @ 


difficult quantity to fix, since we read ‘‘ Christianity itself is not 
a fixed term, so ready is it to change, so eager is it to assimilate 
with every new mode of life and character in every age. The 
Christianity of Christ is different from the Christianity of the 
Apostles. ‘The Christianity of the Apostles was distinct from 
that of the Fathers,” &c. ‘This statement is followed by a page 
or two of perfect truth, tenderness, and eloquence, in summing 
up the roll of those martyrs for the truth of whom the world was 
not worthy. Yet even here we have such an anti-climax as this:— 
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«Shall I look upon this great city as upon another, though not aNew | of the Bible when criticism has concluded its keenest work, 


Jerusalem—this great and unbelieving city —unbelieving in the strictest 
se welll 

i ed to its peace; and shall I exclaim, in words more august 
me ae hex Guenat, ‘oO Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thon that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often’'—by the voice of science, and the voice of a new and blessed 
knowledge, and by the many voices of advanced human experienco— 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!’” 


We think the new wine should, at least, have been put into new 
bottles. ‘The most pathetic utterance of Christ does not admit 


the introduction of a modern parenthesis. After what we are | 
afraid we must consider a very inadequate statement of what the 


« Jiberal clergy” have to teach, we come to the second discourse, 
“Qn the Idea of God.” An attempt, * by the light of modern 
reflection, to try and place before you the fact of God’s ex- 
istence.” We have a distinction drawn between the partial nature 
of God, revealed to man in the universe, especially in human 
nature, and the whole nature of God beyond man’s ken, thus 
aptly illustrated (Mr. Haweis’ illustrations are always good) :— 
“Let me give you an illustration. A member of Parliament is one 
man in relation to his constituents,—the people who have sent him to 
parliament ; he is another man with reference to his country, and it 
may be very possible that what would be pleasing and agreeable to his 
constituency may not be for the good of his country. As he sits in par- 


liament, he may vote for a tax which will fall very heavily upon his | 


constituents, and yet very lightly upon the country at large, and his 


constituency will then abuse him as an unprofitable representative, | 
because he has voted for something which seom bad for them, although | 


it happened to be good for the country. As a member of parliament he 
belongs to a corporation, and he is acting with a representative corpora- 


tion ; acting in his totality, in his larger corporate capacity, his ways | 


nse of the word, because it has not known in this its day the things | 


especially a passage on ‘the revelation of the Divine to the pure 
in heart.” But it is when we come to the ‘ Discourse on Preach- 
ing” that we see most clearly what the missing link in this 
teaching is. We have before us a teacher so deeply concerned to 
make men better and wiser, so sympathetic with all the more 
apparent difficulties by which they are surrounded, and so will- 
ing to meet those difficulties, that it seems wonderful he should ° 
interest so much and touch so little. So we try to listen to what 
he has to say about his own work, and after hearing of the 
necessity for eminently practical teaching, we have this passage :— 


“TI said there is a strong feeling in some minds that tho clergyman 
ought to preach doctrine, and not be too personal; the people were to 
| apply the doctrine for themselves, I heard the other day of a young 
| Dissenting minister, who was invited on trial to preach to a new con- 

gregation. His first sermon was a fresh, glowing sermon ; he believed 
| in the reformation of his fellow-creatures, and now that be had before 
him a set of men and women whose failures and weaknesses he could 
pretty well guess, he proposed to set them right; so he told them that 
they must not drink and must not lie, and they must not backbite; im 
short, he detailed all the bad things they were doing every day. He 
had these things on his heart to say, and he said them out boldly, and 
as he came down from the pulpit he felt tolerably satisfied with himeelf 
and his sermon. But an influential deacon in the vestry sharply repri-- 
manded him, and told him that was not what they wanted ; they did not 
want to be exposed, to be condemned, and this by a presumptuous young 
man, and the angry senior Christian wound up with a famous piece 
advice; ‘ Stick to the doctrine, man, stick to the doctrine; that can never 
| do anybody any harm.’ He might have added, ‘nor any good either ;’ 
so long as you are not allowed to show where your doctrines impinge on 
the practice of daily life, your doctrine will be a windbag, as sounding 
| brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


| Now, as a lay commentator, with no tenderness for Dissenters as 


are inscrutable to small-minded provincialists ; but all is well done, he | such, we venture to say *‘ the angry senior Christian " was right. 
is of necessity one thing with reference to the constituency, andanother | Jy hig mouth the word “ doctrine” of course meant principle. Men 


to the country.” 


do not listen patiently to what they knew before, unless the 


He thus concludes in a line pregnant with thought, ‘ We are | speaker possess, like our author, an entertaining style, and can 


God’s provincialists in the great country of the universe.” 
when he tries through an ascending scale to attain by any process 


But | season his discourse with brilliant epigram. 


The man who drinks 
does not need to be told he ought not to drink, nor the slanderer 


of modern scientific argument to the nature of man’s communion |that he ought not to backbite, but each, if he were learning the 
with God and the question of God’s sympathy with man, we think ‘secret of that “risen life” which might be his, might chance 
he simply fails ;—fails, not in any want of perception of the higher | jay hold on the hand stretched out to lift him up. Of 
source through which he may have attained that communion, or Mr, Maurice it was once well said, “He is a casuist who will lay 
be conscious of that sympathy, but when he imagines it possible | down for us no rules of conscience, who refuses to chew their food 
to grasp the idea, which idea is in itself life, through any | for his pupils;"” but of Mr. Maurice it might also have been said,— 
rationalistic argument, even though ‘ Rationalism means infinite | his spirit was clothed with that garment the very hem of which 
sincerity, infinite aspiration, and infinite faith,— which as a| whoever touched drew virtue from the man. He drew lessons 
matter of philosophy we beg leave to doubt.” We pass on tO from a life hid with Christ in God, and when he brought his treasure 


another subject, ‘* The Character of Christianity.” 
of those who are able, as we have little doubt very many are able, 
to acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Haweis for the 
teaching they have received from him, but must be pained with 
the manner in which he has treated this subject. For instance, in 
the pages on miracles, if the whole question were one of some 
insignificant social problem, to be dismissed in a column of offhand 
writing in some modern review, it could not be handled more 
lightly. We give the summary :— 

“But whatever truth or untruth there may be in these opinions, one 
thing is tolerably evident to my mind, and it is this—that if you accept 
the Christian miracles you cannot reject all others. You must know 
that the keenest intellects of the day tell us that the evidence for many 
of the mediwval miracles is just as strong as the evidence upon which 
we receive the Christian miracles, and in many cases far stronger; 


little further than you like, and have to accept the miraculous in other | 


ages as well. On the other hand, it is open for you to reject the 
miracles, all miracles whatever, as a priori impossibilities in any sense. 
Personally, as to many questions in and out of the Bible connected with 
the miraculous, I prefer to hold my mind in a state of suspense ; for in 
these days thought is so rapid and many-sided, that a man is unwise 
who pretends to make up his mind about everything upon which be is 
called to give an opinion. When I know very little about a thing, I say 
I know very little about it ; and when I am in doubt about things which 
are being fiercely discussed upon other platforms, I say I am in doubt 
about them ; and when I know nothing at all about them, I say so. Of 
course this makes my teaching, such as it is, very unsatisfactory to 
those who want to know all about everything. There are numbers of 


clergymen in every sect and party who can supply that information, but | . . : 
‘setting. We give a few sentences in his own words ; he is speaking 


I do not profess to be one of them. There are perhaps few who really 
Prefer ‘the malady of thought’ to ‘the deep slumber of a decided 
opinion.’ Yet I will cast in my lot with these.” 


_ “And now,” he asks, ‘do any of you feel disposed to ask what 
is left of Christianity "? :— 


“T answer, three things are left. Ist, so much of its history as will 
stand the test of fair criticism; or, in other words, so much of its his- 
tory as is true, 2ndly, a system of ethics tending to form a peculiar 
and original type of character. And 3rdly, an actual and substantial, 
moral and spiritual influence, exercised from the time of Christ down 
to the present moment. 
be taken away from us.” 


We get valuable suggestions in another chapter as to the essence | realise nothing?’ He looked at me with those eyes which so often 


These three things remain, and they cannot | 


We think few | forth men said :—, 


“ Lower than the shoals 
We skim this diver went, nor did create, 
But find it for us deeper in our souls 

Than we can penetrate.” 

| Weremember many yearssince hearing Dr. Norman Macleod preach 
| to a crowded congregation on the subject of “* walking worthy of 
| the vocation wherewith ye are called.” He said nothing against. 
| ill-temper, but in the repressed tones in which he was wont to 
| speak he said very quietly, “ Brethren, do you see that man with 
a temper so bad, his utmost efforts will never make it genial ; do 
you see him struggling day by day, but succeeding so feebly few 


| care much for him; do you see him wrestling in prayer against 


his hourly foe, and praying, too, for those who bear such little 


therefore, if you do receive the Christian miracles, you may be lod a love to him,”—that man is walking worthy of his vocation, 


little as you know it. ‘There was not a bad-tempered man in that 
congregation who was not the better for those words,—and the 
reason is not far to seek. We turn with pleasure to the few pages 
in the volume before us, written just after Mr. Maurice's death. 
In them we recognise what Mr. Haweis is as a teacher when he 
suffers himself to be at his best: when leaving behind him the 
thought ‘ that it is difficult to know what to do with people who 
are satisfied with neither doctrinal nor practical teaching,’” 
leaving utterly behind the questions of modern phraseology and 
modern requirements, he touches our spirits, because his own is 
touched, and speaks of the eternal truths which do not need re- 


of a conversation with Mr. Maurice :— 

“¢ Are you not weary of men ?’ I said to him one day. ‘If I come to- 
you at any time you lay down your pen or your book, and you let me 
waste your time, and you who never rest seem to have endless leisure to- 
listen to others and to help them.’—‘ They teach me more than I teach 
them,’ he answered; and indeed it was this immense teachableness 
which made him so great and wise aman. And so he drew men’s load 
of care from them and helped them to bear their burdens, and many 
who came to him desponding, and crushed, and heartless, went from 
him full of hope and new courage. I remember saying to him one day, 
‘ How are we to know when we have got hold of God, because sometimes 


| we seem to have got a real hold upon Him, whilst at others we can 
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unabashed contrivers of the indecent details by which it is 6 t 
carried out :— 





seemed to be looking into an eternity beyond, whilst he said, in his 
deep and tremulously earnest voice, ‘ You have not got hold of God, but 
He has got hold of you.’ I shall never forget it. It came like a revela- : eee: 
tion to me that we were changeable, that we could not measure Him by | ‘‘‘ She must see and hear much of card-playing, illicit liaisons, inde. 
our feelings, because we were so full of vacillation, fancies, and incon- | cent dramatic performances, and all such things, and as she has very 
sistencies; but that He was the Changeless One, who had got hold of | little experience of the world out of the convent, and as she has an 
man, and would never let him go. That has been a strange comfort to | instinctive horror of sensuality and of dishonourable conduct in -any 
me in all my intellectual difficulties, in all my moral and spiritual | form, she will believe that this sort of thing is the style of life every- 
wanderings; the thought that this great Father has got hold of us His | where, only that in Madrid it is milder than in London, Paris, or Peters- 
children, that in His pitiful and pitiless love He will put us into eternal | burg, and then she will not be able to see any refuge from intoxicating 
fire, plunge us into hell after hell, until we have got hold of Him | Vice except in the convent, and once there, I'll attend to her case; you 


and cling to Him to be delivered from ourselves, our selfishuess, and ™ay leave the rest tome. But in the meantime, what I want you to do 
our sin.” | is to keep an eye upon her. We are now going to send her adrift, and 


| when she is gone, she will very likely apply for some sort of a situation 
| in some domestic or menial position, if she can’t get into the corps de 
NO FATHERLAND.* | ballet of the theatre; but she knows already that the theatre is nota 

* | very chaste locality, and she will very likely not trouble the theatre. 

LET no one suppose that Madame Von Oppen has written @ director until she has failed to get a situation somewhere else. She 
touching story of a homeless outcast, or a dashing one of a citizen | will try to get a place in some shop, to sell ribbons or cakes over the 
of the world. Her book is—or, at least, reads like—the shallow | counter, but most of the shop-keepers will be warned against her ; I'll 
inal och but d Reon Sellen te Geel that she gets a bad name to start with; I will say she has been 
gossip of asharp but coarse and unscrupulous holder-o turned out of the convent for having attempted to seduce me; she hag 


skirts of foreign Courts ; and there is little thread of connection | been following the advice of Potiphar’s wife, who tried to seduce Joseph ; 
running through it, except that which is supplied by the bitter | and when the shop-keepers hear of it, thoy will have nothing to do with 
spirit of hatred for the Romish Church. It is an imposing work | ¢r; and while she is mourning about bewildered, and not able to 
aaa 4 : . | understand this esprit de corps on the silent system against her, she 
enough, consisting of 620 large pages of small print, introducing | must accidentally meet the Senora de Bayo, who will be surprised to find 
us to Czars, Emperors, and Princes, and devoted to talk of prin- | nae +. _— — ay oy : hg — ew girl to hedge «-p-2 
ciples, politics, and religion. Nevertheless it is unworthy of | ut @ friendly hand reached out to a fallen sister, ot cwlera, and the 
notice, were it not as well to warn the innocent public that the | — ge = ed gag oie tetas bong girl eased a ae 
taking title is a delusion, and the high-sounding name of the | — Ah no!’ said the nico old lady, ‘I understand, and with God's help I 
authoress a snare; and were it not right to say once more that will do my sacred duty.’ ” 
this bitter and unmeasured abuse of the Roman Catholic Church, | And this good old lady does what she is told, charges the girl 
and of the order of the Jesuits especially, savours of malice, and of | with the indecent conduct specified, and introduces her to bad 
cowardice also, since it shelters itself behind the safe medium of | society in her own house filling it with leaders of evil lives, male 
fiction. And it is as well to point out the absence of any intrinsic | and female, to confound the unfortunate girl. Happily the old 
value in the book itself, as a clever and powerful story might be | lady’s son comes to the rescue, falls in love with and marries her, 
some prima facie ground for reliance on the opinions of its author. | and the tale abruptly closes with the announcement that after the 
It consists, in fact, of three stories, used as pegs on which to | old lady’s death they “‘ returned to Lisbon, where they lived till 
hang hasty and crude opinions on all questions, from! he became a widower in 1815, and then he went to England, 
the character of Christ to the iniquity of adulterations and | where he died in 1825, leaving his only child, Luis de Bayo, fifteen 
carrot - marmalade. These stories are entirely independent | years old, under the guardianship of his old friend, Dr. Maynard.” 
of each other, and excuse their claim to be considered one by the | The book deals largely in these would-be business-like brief state- 
plea, we suppose, that the son of the heroine of the first is the ments of details, to give an air of biography to the fiction. In the 
hero of the second, and the daughter of the hero of the second is | second story, for instance, we have a long account of an American 
the heroine of the third. We are treated to the same complete | gentleman who went to see Frederick the Great; and Madame 
change of scene, in the first being dragged about from Spain| Von Oppen is so delighted with her own ingenuity in making 
to St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Mexico; and in the second to ‘‘ Father” have three wives and twenty-seven children, that the 
South Carolina, Kentucky; Germany and England in the | details of his family are spread before us several times. We learn 
third. The same love of variety displays itself in the language, | ‘that his eldest son by the first wife was sixty-seven years old 
for besides English, German, and French—of the latter we! when he did the honours at his father’s funeral ; the eldest grand- 
have page upon page consecutively—we have an English- | son was forty-two; and the eldest great grandson was already 
German hotch-potch, which, we learn in the preface, Madame | twenty-one, and was married and had a little child already six 
Von QOppen considers expressive, and which she thinks it | months old at the funeral, where four generations of living people 
would be impertinent to translate to us, whence we gather that | stood around the coffin of the old family patriarch.” It is pleasant, 
the book is written for cultivated people only. Whether the by the way, to know that the people whu stood round the coffin 
cultivated people will admire numerous passages like the follow- | were living ; as the alternative seems to have been open to them, and 
ing we are scarcely in doubt; but the words are put into the | the patriarch himself might have judged the compliment greater 
mouth of one of them, a German prince, and he must indeed have | if those who had previously passed away, and with whom he 
been cultivated to think in English, even though it be only German | could in future associate, had given him the countenance of their 
dog-English :— _ presence and the cheering support of their welcome. Seventy 
“Dann wird’s los in every little wirthschaft, Prince Hector was so | pages further on, our authoress again rides her hobby about 
Ln * pa or 80 ee Ee a “on “? - — — | «* Father.” “ Father is a singular character : he is now between 
Table #btte to-morrow : 20, to-morrow I follow these Americans to the | CSMtY and ninety years old, and has bocn married three fies; 
Abr Valley, but iiber morgen will I at the table d’béte speisen and with all his wives are dead now.” We thought, perhaps, two at least 
the volk behaglich plaudern. I can speak of the grain and the harvest, | were, but it is well to be certain ;—the names and nationalities of 
the potatoes and corn, et cmtera: only I must mich in Acht nehmen and the three wives follow, and the dates when they first made 
—®®mmmrr avoid, for they know me | ,, Father ” happy in marriage. ; : _ 
, : | The second story begins with introducing ‘‘ Father’s” youngest 
The book commences with the robbery of a child born to wealthy | daughter, Bella, at a ball at St. Petersburg, where she falls at 
Greek parents during a tour in Spain. The Roman Catholic once in love with a son of the Czar, who shows his reciprocation of 
doctor, — and priest are, of course, parties to it; the mother | her affection in a very singular manner, by making so long a speech 
dies, and the distressed father never discovers a trace of his child. | 4), 44 they must have “sat out” during all the dances to accom- 
In due time, when the priests are sure of the faith of their ward, | plish it; it was on Russian, Polish, and general international 
they tell her who she is, and desire her to recover her patrimony | questions, political and social, and was made partly in French and 
for the Church, but to succeed she will have to pretend to be a | partly in English. The Prince arranges future clandestine meetings 
Protestant. This she refuses, so they turn her out, and endeavour | for the future amplification of his boyish views, and all is going on 
to reduce her to terms by distress. To facilitate matters, a | wel) when Papa Czar discovers all, and prefers to kiss the young lady 
wealthy, high-born, worthy old lady is suborned to meet her— | himself, by way of softening bis disapproval, and explains, with 
“‘by accident on purpose,” as school-boys say—and to befriend | sufficient openness, to Bella’s brother and guardian, that he con- 
her; having gained her heart, she is to horrify her by showing | jyqeg she does not wish to remain as his son's mistress. Brother 
her the wickedness of the world, in order to drive her back to the | takes the remark with a wise, but rather unusual friendliness, aud 
Church, and to obedience to the Church’s orders; and we are | they withdraw to Berlin, where brother finds a stranger in bed at 
expected to believe that a Superior of the order of Jesuits, and a | the inn, and tells him all about his sister's little trouble. The 
lady, refined, cultivated, and religious, are not only guilty of the | stranger is Luis de Bayo, who undertakes to console her; she 
cruelty and deceit embodied in the following scheme, but are | assures him she can never love again, and then this story pulls up 


| suddenly like the last, and in a similarly tragic strain. ‘*He 











* No Fatherland. By Madame Vou Oppen. London: Samuel Tinsley. 
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a 
followed her to America, where six months afterwards he married 
her, and about a year after they were married Bella died very 

suddenly in child-birth, leaving poor De Bayo a widower with 
twins, a boy and a girl, that he brought up in Mexico, where he 
bought a handsome villa, and lived like an eccentric Oriental | 
prince.” 

In the third story, Luis de Bayo, and an elderly sister-in-law, 
another of “Father's” twenty-seven children, and a German 





tutor, expound their views in long speeches to each other, and to 
Miss Nina on every conceivable subject, from strictures on | 
Christianity and the Bible, and vulgar, flippant views of the | 
French, to eloquence on quackery and puffing. Luis himself has 
the strongest lungs, and speaks in one place for thirty-five immense 

‘‘on end,” giving his hearer, amongst other things, an 
epitome of the history and constitution (?) of the Order of Jesuits. 
The young lady indulges her inherited gift in greater moderation, 
being contented with not more than thirteen pages at a time, and 
varying her style with poetry and prose, and English, German 
and Latin, besides giving us a sermon of twenty pages about 
Christ, the Prince of Prussia, Luther and the Volunteers ; a 
sermon which she informs us she would herself have 
preached to the Berliners had she had the opportunity. At 
the end of one of these speeches, Luis, having, we fear, ex- 
hausted his constitution by too much talking, abruptly dies. 
“The yellow fever was there, and on the following morning De 
Bayo was dead.” We should perhaps warn sensitive readers 
against this book, which is divided into parts, each ending ina 
solemn way with a sudden death for which we have not been duly 
prepared. The young people then leave Mexico for the States, 
and observe, amidst fresh scenes and new people, the old custom 
of propounding their views ; but after this the story becomes such 
a hopeless and unintelligible jumble that we are unable to say 
what it is, only we do know that the next part ends in conformity | 
with the rule we have explained, and Nina receives a telegram | 
concerning her brother, Luis, junior, —‘‘ Luis de Bayo isdead. He 
has been assassinated. I am on my way by railroad with his corpse. 
—Robert Foster.” We could have wished for a more romantic 





signature ; after Luis de Bayo, Robert Foster is a trifle common- 
place ; it is annoying ; a painful anti-climax to such a telegram. 
However, it is not a sensation novel, far from it, and nothing | 
comes of the assassination except that Nina goes to Europe, and | 
somehow, in consequence of one Goldenoff, a German prince, | 
Hector comes on the scene. He catches the speaking epidemic as | 
soon as he falls in love with Nina, and what is worse, it takes | 
an unfortunate turn, in the way of the dog English-German, of | 
which we have already quoted a specimen ; he dilates on the mater- 
nity of Christ, on Bible stories, hell, immortality, &c., but she | 
won't encourage him, warned probably by a knowledge of her | 
mother's early love and broken heart. Nevertheless, after a break | | 
in the story of eighteen years, she writes the Prince a letter on 
her death-bed. It is dated the 22nd March, but it is probable | 
that she did not finish it on that day, as we have estimated that it 
must have covered a hundred foolscap sheets. In it she glances at | 
everything, but principally German and French affairs and char- | 
acter, and we must forgive the dog-English which, in deference | 
to her august correspondent, she indulges in freely, when we get 
hold of an intelligible sentence like the following,—‘'I have found | 
such a good home and such true friends here in dear old England, | 


} 


‘are to perform their varied work in war. 


| form conspicuous services. 


modes of application are incessantly changing. Last century the 
bright example of military potency was the King of Prussia, and 
on one important point we imitated him with a vengeance. We 
produced that wonderful work, Dundas's Cavalry Regulations, 
and but for the inherent excellence of British horsemen we should 
have spoilt that arm altogether. ‘There fell upon Europe, after 
the exploits of Seidlitz and Ziethen became known, a rage for 
Prussian tactics. ‘+ General Von Saldern, among many others,” 
wrote Lord William Russell to the Duke of Wellington in 1826, 
‘entered upon the subject, and not by any means satisfied with the 
practice of the field as estalished by the King of Prussia, he aims 


|at inventing, compiling, arranging every imaginable movement 


(however useless) that could possibly be executed. Tactical 
pedantry was at its very height. Dundas attended the reviews at 
Magdeburg and Berlin, and published his work in 1788, in which 
he describes with enthusiastic admiration the complicated per- 
formances he witnessed, and which at the present day appear 
utterly impracticable before an enemy. He translated Saldern, 
and it was established in our Army.” We have long discarded 
‘‘our borrowed plumes,” but while we wore them they did us 
infinite mischief; and nothing illustrates more forcibly the danger 
of blind imitation than the history of our Cavalry. Our horse can 
charge, none better; but we are only just recovering from the 
fatal step taken last century. ‘The moral is, profit by the spirit, 
but never imitate the forms employed by successful Generals. 
ILold fast by the principles vindicated in practice, but apply them 
according to the circumstances of the time. 

We may incur peril if we imitate the army which has once 
again set great examples, but we run no risk if we master and 
embody in methods of native growth whatever is sound in the 
cardinal principles on which they acted. Such principles are laid 
down in the work before us on Field Duty, a work which is itself 
an enlarged, enriched, and well-arranged edition of those famous 
‘* Instructions of the King of Prussia” to his cavalry officers, which 
are worth all that the Von Salderns and Dundases of the last 
century or our own ever wrote. Neither in Frederick’s compact 
treatise nor in this modern work of Von Mirus is there a spark of 
pedantry. The King and the Major-General keep their eyes 
steadily fixed on the facts, and eschew vain fantasies. Both base 
their advice on the practice of war, and not on the ingenious con- 
trivances of the closet or the mechanical devices of the parade- 
ground. Of course a book on Field Duty does not deal with the 
formations used in manceuvres, but describes how disciplined troops 
We have only 
referred to the pedantry of a Dundas in order to contrast it 
with the freer practical insight displayed in the two essays we 
have mentioned. 

It is not long since a cry was raised that the day of cavalry 
was over, ‘The horsemen in the short Italian war did not per- 
Except the famous resistance of the 
Austrian cuirassiers at the close of Sadowa, there was no bright 
‘display in 1866. ‘The rifle, and especially the breech-loader, it 
was assumed, had struck the sword out of the rider's hand. Even 
then, in the heyday of despondency, sagacious commentators, like 
Colonel Hamley, rebuked the prevailing assumption, and pointed 
to the host of duties for which cavalry were still required. His 
| foresight and insight have been fully justified by the war of 1870, 
Indeed, no thoughtful student could possibly have failed to see that 








whose faults are merely so many little drops of water in the | an army without horsemen would be in a worse plight almost than 
ocean when compared with the hideous faults of her contempo- | an army without artillery,—not on the field of battle, but in those 
raries; for on all this earth, there is no land where we find the | earlier stages which are as important as pitched fights themselves. 
real genuine home as we find it here in England, where the people | ‘I'he scope of action was restricted, yet the German horse at Vionville 
all help each other for England's weal.” ‘The letter concludes | showed how even now, despite breech-loaders, daring squadrons, 
with a very long account of a dream, in which the Kaiser William | by frankly sacrificing themselves at a critical moment, may check 
of Germany and the God of Love have an intellectual tilt at each | or bewilder an enemy by dealing a sudden blow, and thus conduce 
other, ending with a parody on ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” which they | to final victory. Under conditions so adverse to mounted lancers 
sing as a duet, to that air, for some reason or other on the soil of and swordsmen, Edelsheim at Magenta, the mailed squadrons 
Canada. We need scareely add that none of the personages has at Kéniggriitz, Gallifet’s dragoons and hussars at Sedan, and 
the slightest individuality. All are only the authoress, sometimes | Rheinbaben’s brigades at Vionville, proved that cavalry can take 
pleading, sometimes special pleading—by way of making- | part in battle. ‘Ihe cost is heavy, no doubt; all we contend for 
believe conversation—with more or less sense, but doing either is that horsemen, as of old, are still “ good at need.” But the 
the one or the other always in a Style coarse, shallow, and | main work of cavalry docs not, as of yore, lie in the headlong rush 
| of compact bodies upon the foe. It may be said with confidence 
| that no charge of serried squadrons can again decide a battle. 
| That réle ended when stout infantry were armed with the rifle. 
Nevertheless, beyond question, and save in this respect, the action 
of cavalry is as important as ever. 


eelf-confident. 





CAVALRY FIELD DUTY.* 
Whew any army in Europe wins striking successes, there is 





always a certain risk of servile imitation on our part. 
principles of warfare hold good for all time, but the forms and 








* Cavalry Field Duty. By Major-General Von Mirus. 
pared Captain Frank S. Russell, 14th King’s Hussars, 
D 


Translated from the Ger- 
London: Henry S. King 


The great , 


| have a strong romantic flavour. 


The work of Major-General Von Mirus teaches in detail the 


| nature of the extensive remaining duties which the mounted arm 


has to perform. Many of them are prosaic, but most of them 
Not in vaia are cavalry called 
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the eyes and the ears of an army; but the phrase, though often | A NEW BOOK ON THE LATE WAR.* 

quoted, does not seem to be thoroughly understood. Rarely, | [SECOND NOTICE] 

however, has its full force been more adequately illustrated than Generat Hazen found King William at Ferriéres, which he 
it was in the late war. The principles upon which the adven- | describes as a splendid domain—the country seat of the Paris 
turous work was performed are laid down by Frederick II., and | Rothschilds—with roads, drives, walks, deer-parks, lakes alive 
improved upon by Von Mirus, the latest edition of whose book | with fish and covered with swans, and with gardens laid out in 
has been so appropriately translated by Captain Russell. It shows | the English style. On the 5th of October the royal head- 
how the march of a corps is protected by parties thrown out far | quarters were moved to Versailles, Versailles having been vacated 
abead and on each flank, yet maintaining close relations with the for this purpose by the Crown Prince :— 

main body, and how when a halt takes place the cavalry outposts | “The various officers of rank on duty in the city, and some fifty or 
provide for the safety and quietude of camps, bivouacs, and can- | sixty princes, dukes, and counts, nearly all members of the crown prince’s 
tonments. Here is a field for unlimited adventure. Horsemen ! staff, were waiting to receive the king. . . . The royal carriages, ordi- 


sa: ° oe ¢ | ary barouches, are each drawn by four black horses. On arriving near 
riding out examine every step of the road, search woods, villages, | 5), gate of the court-yard they quickly stop, and the king, covered ana 


defiles, seek out the enemy, spy into his dispositions, collect the | pegrimed with dust, jumps out with a quick, manly effort, and with a 
largest.amount of exact information, and if set upon, resist long | pleasant word for each, takes by the hand those waiting to receive him, 


aoe : He then rapidly proceeds to the front of some regiments drawn u 
enough to enable the supports and main body to prepare for action. before the building, recognising and speaking to many of the men. The 


The cavalry are flung out like a great movable screen, which hides | whole air of the king is that of paternal kinduess and good-nature, some- 
all movements behind itself, and peers into all movements over a | times amounting to fondness. He speaks in a quick, eager style, often 
wide front. Closing up to the opposing force, and gaining what | *ccompanying his words with rapid jerks of the head and hand. . . , 


P " d ‘ : Considering his age, the king is wonderfully vigorous. It is evident that 
is called the “touch,” it never quits sight and sound by day he bestows great care upon his bodily health and dress. He is about 


or night, and reports succinctly and accurately every change. | six feet in height, large, without being corpulent, and steps with firm- 
It was the cavalry thrown far forward which gave the first in- | ness and ease. He often rides twenty or thirty miles a day on horse- 
telligence of MacMahon’s march on the Meuse. It was the | back without inconvenience. . . . . Ho never appears with a button out 

‘ 4 a of place, or a single decoration appropriate to the occasion neglected, 
cavalry which felt the right flank as it neared Beaumont. It was | jy, ig known to have wisely said that a kingdom may be lost by one 
the cavalry which watched Frossard at Forbach and enabled | neglected button, as this may be the beginning of negligence which will 
Von Kameke to clutch at him. It was the cavalry, above all, 


end in disaster.” 
which went before the infantry columns and spread a terror of | How this attention to every button is carried through the 
their proximity. This is not the place to enter into technical | 


whole organisation of the Prussian Army, and yet combined with 
details, but we may cite one or two passages, to show the thorough- | the highest activity and exercise of intelligence by every officer 
ness with which the subject is handled by our practical author. | and man, and how great are the practical disadvantages of the 


Thus, speaking of training in a knowledge of field duty, he | want of docile obedience in the performance of these minute 
Bays :— duties in the French, and also in the American armies, Generab 
“Young soldiers should have their attention more especially directed | Hazen shows throughout his book. Of those “ fifty or sixty princes, 
to this subject, and should devote all their energies to mastering it. | dukes, and counts” who assisted at the reception of the King, the 
Theoretical should precede practical instruction, and no pains should be | diary gives a further account :— 
spared by instructors to make their men like and take an interest in | * : 
what they are taught. Those, however, who wish to learn are especially | . " , GERMAN Privces. ? 
recommended to think out in their minds all they have heard; they ‘On entering the main salle-i-manger at the ordinary dinner-hour, 
should ponder over it, they should question and talk to each other | 086 8e¢8 an array of hereditary civic rank not often met with. The 
regarding it when they are together, for instance, when they aro on | highest nobility of Germany here, representing wall the minor German 
guard; in their barrack-rooms, when they go out for a walk; in fact, | States, are attached to the staff of the Crown Prince. They hold mili- 
they should never rest until they have a clear and distinct conception | tary rauk, from captains to major-generals, but See SP ee for 
of what has been told them and of what they have read.” | military service. This can hardly be considered a hardship, 
: |as they in most cases do very little duty, only occasionally 
Another passage will show the kind of aids supplied to German | carrying despatches home or under flags of truce, and turning out in 


troopers. ‘There are ‘ signs,” as Natty Bumpo would say, with | full-dress on grand occasions. These gentlemen are entirely orna- 
| mental, the Crown Prince having a really able and hard-working staff 


which it is deemed well for a soldier to be familiar, in order that | of army officers, who live with him at bis own quarters, and do all the 
he may know where he is in relation to his comrades and the | work. Among the officers at table are the eines of Hebe 
enemy :— zollern, the innocent cause of the war; the Grand Duke of Coburg, 
— ri ; Jrown Pri Ss i 

* Towards the north-west the bark of trees is thicker and coarser than | ro ype! — —— _ sige) Page RR Easy Nanas 
on the other sides. Trees, old posts, rocks, standing stones, are rough, Sed Giteedion: tiie the cook of i atenaih aidieall ae ad 
uneven, and mossy also. Heaps of earth are generally overgrown on this | P P alge se tailed tell. eo bine even, Babs Gome 
side. In stumps of trees that have been cut down, the rings that mark | 0 ne - ave i. Y te Sdhinn’ tin tal Pg ci eo -five 
the yearly growth are narrower on the north-west than on the other | sont ae inn alleen os Ep i h “we = tol A pee ic tell. 
sides. Similarly the earth under large stones in the fields is generally | on oe =) aotaeien Pca » ae le Ps Ite ry po 
cmameiriest-ek” ee ee, Se 8, | princes in the non-performance of duty. He is a thorough student, and 
, | almost every morning until eleven o'clock may bo found in his room, in a 


Here is a significant passage, the original of which, however, | common flannel blouse, reading or writing, is highly respected by 


in Frederick’s ‘‘Instructions” is much more vigorous, He | every one, thoroughly moral and upright in his life, a consistent 
Catholic, highly educated, and perfectly amiable, but of no great force of 


is speaking of reconnoitring, a perilous and most interesting | character...... Leopold is the eldest son of Prince Charles Anton 
task :— and Princess Josephine, and therefore doubly related to the dynasty 
| of Bonaparte, his father being a son of Princess Antoinette Murat, 
and his mother, Princess Josephine of Baden, a daughter of 
Stephanie de Beauharnais, who was an adopted daughter of Na- 
poleon I......-. Prince Charles Anton has been always an inti- 
mato friend and adviser, as well as relation, of Napoleon III, and 
| was the manager of the affair of his son’s candidature......- 
“The forty or fifty men at the table before us are of too 
high rank, and trace back too far their names and lineage, to stoop 
to labour. In viewing them critically, one is impressed with the 
lack of force and intellectual character expressed in their faces. 
‘ j x | They are less in stature than the common people, and except 
Speaking of patrols, he enjoins the practice of most diligent | that they are exceptionally well-brod, are not to be compared with 


inquiries, and thus classifies the sources of information :— the active officers of the army; nor are the officers of the regular 
army, although perfect as soldiers, equal to those I have seen of the 


‘“ >t . Tr : P 

me —— = ae — clergy am, and loading inhabitants, | jandwebr regiments, which are officered largely from the common 

aagpetrares, Lotel-Keepors, Jews, gamekeepers, will generally be able to people. This class is gaining rapidly in wealth and influence, and must 

give patrols tho best information. Children should be more especially | hefore long be recognised as the new progressive, and dominant power 
* m ae ot i ae \. 5 —- « ¥ romp S : » a2 

questioned, since they are less likely to tell what is untrue. in Germany. The regular army clings to the tradition of gentle blood, 


We know not any work which presents a greater mass of sage @ud the officer class is really a kind of nobility, having equal social 
“| privileges with the king himself. There is hardly a thoroughly good 


advice within a small compass. The whole is intensely practics ; issi 
. : P ° ane bas aten sely practical, face at the table, but, with two exceptions, they bear no marks of dissi- 
and cannot fail to be of great use to the officers and some of the pation.” 
men in our cavalry. And allowing fo 3 as , cae pod ae ‘ 
ened omen Gh A oe allow! bed _~ strong d - : cruelty This opinion of the superiority of the middle-class landwebr 
ic ns through warfare, apart from avage ck f . . ; 
eile tie : hich Kd - es a oes oom oflicers to the noble officers of the regular army is repeated by 
severity which falls on th - até ve know | as P os : 
no vom heck whi 4 this j af ak seen es ame, We <uOW General Hazen in his chapters on the Prussian military organisa- 
ook which surpasses this Q 288 TOS ; re : 
es passes this In manliness and generosity of | tion. It is opposed to our popular notions on the subject, and of 
spirit. A cavalry accomplished in the arts here described, while |) —-__ 
it would be like a strong right arm, would re iso’ * The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege Lise at 
: : . & me ae never di grace the Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B, Hazen, U.S.A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 
nation to which it belonged by ruffian violence. } New York: Harper Brothers. 1872, 





“Tf at night the reconnoitrers come to any place which is inhabited, 
one or two men should dismount; they should not venture into the main 
street, as it may be occupied by the enemy, but should glide through 
gardens, &c., to where they see light in a window; they should then 
watch and listen. If there are no signs of an enemy they should knock 
and inquire. If, however, there is no light anywhere, and no house is 
80 far detached as to render it prudent to arouse its inhabitants, then the 
only course is to watch until they can capture some one.” “ Reconnoitrers | 
must approach with caution any place that is inhabited, and must 
endeavour to catch one of its inhabitants.” 
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course to much of the actual state of things during the late war ; 


but it is probable, and if it be true, even though true of the | 


future rather than of the past, the results will be important. Of 
the real generals who were at Versailles at the time—the Crown 
Prince, Moltke, Roon, and Blumenthal—the Diary gives descrip- 
tions, from which we take,— 

“Tas Crown Prince. 

“Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, was born in October, 
1831. His youth was guided by a watchful, careful mother, now Queen 
Augusta, under whom he received an excellent education, He inherited 
from his father strength of mind and will, and from his mother bright- 
ness of intellect and a high regard for, and interest in, the arts and 
sciences. In his youth his openness of character, unassuming simplicity, 


earnest manner, and thirst for knowledge, gained for him while a school- | 


boy at Bonn the love and esteom of his professors and fellow-students. 
He began his military life in the lower grades, serving as a captain of 
infantry with his company. Upon his marriage to the Princess Royal 
of England he at once gathered about him the most eminent savants of all 
professions, and although twenty-seven years of age, did not relax his 
studies, but devoted a portion of each day to books and free social inter- 
course with the learned men who composed his household. Science, 
polities, and military studies received at this time full and careful atten- 
tion, Moltke being his instructor in the latter. His life remained purely 
domestic and scholarly up to the war with Denmark, when he applied 
for active service, which was given him in a secondary position, as no 
one dreamed that he was suited to a high command. 


military aptitude. 
army by his humane character and fidelity to duty. 
military command was never thought of for him; and not until 
Koaiggriitz, in 1866, did he attract attention as a military genius. I 
have reason to know that the movement which at that battle brought 
his troops to the right spot at the right time was greatly duo to his own 
suggestions and efforts. From that time his reputation has steadily 
increased ; and though entirely subordinate to General Moltke, ho is 
considered a general of the first order of ability. At the beginning of 
the present war, he was assigned to the command of the Third Army 
Corps, made up of the contingenis of the South German States, which 
has so nobly followed him in nearly all the great engagements. His 
expressions of sympathy for the suffering, and regret at the stern 
necessities of his duty, have reached the hearts of good people, while 
his simplicity and courtesy gain the esteem and confidence of all who 
meet him. His face is that of the highest type of the cultivated 
European, and speaks of zood-breeding, physical health, happiness, and 
honesty. There is not a trace of the generally accepted German face in 
it. At his table, the excellent custom of never repeating the wine is 
followed. What is suitable and ample is on the table when the party 
sits down, and none is added afterwards.” 
“« MOLTKE. 

“ October 30th—This is Sunday; and while going to church I noticed 
near me, in a new uniform of a general officer, some one who at first im- 
pressed me as the youngest, blondest, and slenderest general officer I 
ever saw, and I tried to divine how promotion could have been so rapid 
in an army where everything is regular. I looked again, and the quick, 
elastic step, the slender, almost womanly waist, contrasted strangely 
with his rank, which I now noticed to be that of full general. On look- 
inginto his face, I was still more surprised to recognise General Von Moltke. 
We continued on the remaining hundred yards to the chapel-door to- 
gether. He isa man of few words, of a singularly youthful expression 
of countenance and eye; and although one knows that he is seventy 
years of age, and heavy time-lines mark his face, it is hard to shake off 
the idea that he is a boy. He has a light and nearly transparent com- 
plexion, a clear blue eye, flaxen hair, white eyebrows, and no beard. 
He speaks good English, and on calling at his room, I found him very 
affable, and full of sagacity and accurate knowledge. In his room were 
a few chairs, a desk, on which was displayed a map of France, and not 
another scrap of anything to be seen.” 


At atime when newspaper correspondents were speculating as 
to when the bombardment and assault of Paris were to begin, the 
Diary of October 24, 25, and 28 assumes as of course that ‘* the 
military problem for the Germans” is that of ‘a starving siege,” 
which consists mainly in the “defence of the besiegers,” while 
“‘an assault is impracticable here,” and ‘‘a bombardment would 
accomplish nothing, unless to show the Parisians that the city is 
at the mercy of the enemy.” 
transpositions, the description, under the above dates, of the 
actual character of the investment :— 


“Paris is surrounded by a strong work of earth, faced with cut stone, | 


nearly twenty feet high, and is for the length of some fifteen miles a 
regularly built first-class fortification, with a deep moat on the outside. 
About two miles distant is a line of detached fortresses, independent of 
each other, and each capable of giving shelter to a large number of 
troops. The French hold to the front of these forts about one mile, and 
then comes a space of about a mile between the armies before we reach 
the German advanced posts. This gives a front for the German army 
of about forty miles. 
occupation, is about five miles in depth, and embraces hundreds and per- 


haps thousands of villas, chateaux, farms, and gardens. In France every- | 


thing of this kind is surrounded by a rubble-stone wall, about eight feet 
high and two feet thick. These walls have been loop-holed for musketry, 
ewbrasures have been cut for artillery, banquettes thrown up, and some- 
times staging built for twotiers of infantry. These strong positions naturally 
deflect an assaulting column to the right and left into the more open 
ways, where it is soon enfiladed by a strong fire from infantry, and often 
taken in reverse by a force securely posted in loop-holed houses or 
garden hedges. The posting of the investing line is a novelty to an 


American officer, and yet there is wisdom displayed everywhere. The | 
Prussians have judiciously posted a picket-line around the city within | 


In fact, his life | 
bad been so entirely domestic as to give him no opportunity to display | 
In this war he won the devotion of the entire | 
Still, a large | 


We give, with a few omissions and | 


The zone of German investment, or rather of | 


| about a mile from the circle of forts. These picket posts, secure from 
needless exposure to the fire of the forts, are so situated that from them 
can be seen all that occurs between them and the army, and between the 
| adjacent posts, We find a single man at one of these points of observa- 
tion who watches everything, peeping over a wall, through a window, or 
out from the bushes. Not far away from him, and also out of sight, are 
two or three comrades and a mounted picket; one or two hundred yards 
to the rear is a platoon, generally concealed in some garden or walled 
yard, and a half mile farther back is the regiment comfortably quartered 
in a little village. If we go on, we soon find largor bodies of troops, but 
the main force is stationed well towards the outer portion of the zone 
of investment. The regiments in front are replaced by others from 
tho rear every three days, while those in the rear are so disposed as to 
concentrate on any threatened point in their front at very short notice, and 
the posting is such that two army corps, or 60,000 men, can be massed in 
any position before the French can reach it. The regiments in front 
keep their belts on, while those in the rear are comfortably established 
in the deserted villages and towns. So thorough is the discipline, that 
no man wanders from his company rendezvous beyond the sound of his 
bugle. The regiments in front are always ready to move at a moment's 
notice, while those in the rear are easily available, and there seems no 
| tendency to straggle away,as with us. I imagine that the secret of this 
is a more absolute discipline and a more quiet disposition. When the 
long roll is sounded, the regiments move out with full ranks in a very 
few minutes. In case of an advance of the French, the single advanced 
man calls the mounted trooper, who at once notifies the reserve platoon 
and the regiment, which concentrate at a predetermined rendezvous to 
check the advance. Word is at once despatched to the corps in the 
rear, which gets under arms and takes up a line already resolved upon 
and prepared, perhaps two or threo miles in rear of the advanced regi- 
ment. In the meantime, the regiment, by taking advantage of any 
accident of ground, or fence, or wood, harasses and checks the advance 
as far as possible, without risking much, and falls slowly back w the 
line already posted. The investing troops are not evenly disposed all 
| around the city, but there are several main points of concentration, 
| commanding the avenues by which, from the nature of the country, a 
sallying force must necessarily advance. The most favourable lines 
across these déhouchés have been strengthened and thoroughly p 

for defence. Sometimes these points of concentration are near the front, 
and sometimes far to the rear; but never has any sortie broken or 
passed beyond the prepared line, and the attack of some twenty batta- 
lions from Mont Valérien, on the 21st inst., did not even reach the 
advanced posts at any point.” 

General Hazen then expresses his difficulty in understanding the 
policy which shut up four hundred thousand French troops, in- 
cluding thirty thousand cavalry, in Paris, when half that 
number would have been quite as effective for the defence, while 
| the cavalry—quite useless, except to supply horse-flesh for food— 
|might, if free in France, have seriously harassed the German 

communications. And he considers it as great a mistake to have 
‘called within the lines the vast population of the environs, thus 
| giving themselves some hundred thousand more mouths to feed, 

while leaving for their enemy very excellent quarters, with infinite 

supplies of food, hay, corn, and fuel spread over a belt of twenty 
or thirty miles, the provision for the ordinary Paris markets 
| before the siege. 
Here is a story of the old noblesse at Versailles :— 
| Madame the Marquise of —— has no servants, and entertains two 
| officers. The first day she cooks them her best dinner, but there is no 
| wine. They wish champagne, and are told that she has none, when 
| believing ber to bo the maid, they mildly intimate that it is procurable 

at the moderate rate of six francs a bottle at the restaurant opposite. 
| Not having that amount of ready money, she retires in much confusion, 

Next day, seeing no other woman about the house, they inquire, and 
‘learn, to their utter dismay, that it is Madame the Marquise upon 
| whom they made a requisition for champagne. The most ample apolo- 
| gies and a consideration suited to her rank follow.” 

General Hazen meets Mr. Scott Russell in the camp at break- 

| fast :-— 
| He expressed the opinion that in future the military strength of 
| nations must be found not in standing armies, but in the ability to 
| always keep prepared material of war, ready to be put into the hands 
| of men at the approach of hostilities. I replied that it might be found 
rather in the ability to produce material of war at the approach of 
| hostilities, as in this age of rapid improvement we are at any time liable 
to find our work of to-day superseded and made comparatively valueless 
| by the inventions of to-morrow.” 

We think the American General saw farthest into the case. 

Our limits forbid us to give an account of General Hazen’s 
chapters on the German and French armies, and the education, 
military and civil, of the two nations ; but they are not only very 
pleasant reading, from their lively and unadorned style, but full of 
instructive matter for all—civilians or soldiers—who are inter- 
ested in this subject, and who care to see how discipline and sub- 
ordination and mechanical organisation may be combined with 
developed and active powers of thought and reasoning im the 
soldier, and how when they are combined they are invincible, A 
single illustration of this combination—reminding us by contrast 
of the inability of our Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea to 
understand how a railway could be of any use there, until he had 
actually seen it at work—we quote in conclusion : ~ 

“ This triple division of force [in the war of 1866] was opposed to the 
well-known principles of war; but the use of the magnetic telegraph 
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made the plan safe, and the whole was given in charge of General Von means, ‘In their heart I will make their feasts, and I will make th 
Moltke, who conducted the manceuvres of this army with a regularity | drunken, that they may rejoice and sleep a perpetual sleep, and 4 
and certainty which, without the aid of electricity, could only have been | awake, saith the Lord.’ The wicked still continue to be humiliated 
secured by keeping the parts together, and thus rendering the army so | destroyed by excessive indulgence in alcohol. Why should the = 
unwieldy as to make celerity impossible.” (p. 163.) spared by the instrumentality of a Maine Law, contrary to the willf th 
Almighty, who has expressly provided that those who indu ge intem ~ 
ately shall be punished by the torments of drunkenness ? ” ai 


Mr. Newdegate once hinted that Mr. Whalley was a Josuit. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. ; 
sible that Mr. Ward is an apostle of the Alliance ? 


Outlines of Textual Criticism Applied to the New Testament. ByC.C.| Hence these Tears. 3 vols. (Bontley.)—Julia Bellamy prefers 9 
Hammond. (Clarendon Press.)—‘‘The following pages,” says Mr. | handsome scoundrel of a cousin to the very respectable and Wealthy 
Hammond of his little book, “have no claim to originality.” But they | suitor who presents himself, backed by parental authority, in the person 
make, we may say, a very useful and valuable manual. A brief chapter | of Squire Esdaile,—“ hence these tears.” The tears indeed come pretty 
gives a history of the ‘ Textus Receptus,’ and disposes conclusively, as | soon. Christopher Bellamy is arrested for forgery on his wedding-day, 
indeed that history is of itself sufficient to do, of its claims to authority. | or rather, would have been arrested, had he not preferred to buy his 
Another accounts for the origin of various readings, and another de- | liberty at the cost of giving up his wife and leaving his country. This 
scribes the chief manuscripts of the Greek text. The version and the | is not by any means the ending. Of course a villain of the Christopher 
quotations found in the works of the Fathers, two great sources of our Bellamy kind turns up again, extorts money from his wife, plots violent 
critical knowledge, are discussed. The two remaining chapters are | attempts to get possession of the evidences of his forgery—the good 
entitled respectively, “A Discussion of the Evidence derived from the | people on the other side seem strangely supine and helpless—ang 
Foregoing Sources,” and “ Historical Corroboration.” Then we have | finishes with a murder. Meanwhile, Squire Esdaile remains single, and 
five appendices, “On Canons of Criticism,” “On Some Disputed | his constancy is at last rewarded by the hand of Julia. For the matter 
Passages,” ‘““A List of the Chief Uncial MSS.,” “A List of | of that, there is no reason why it should not have been rewarded long 
the Chief Latin Oodices,” and “A List of Patristic Writers.” | before, for Christopher, conscientiously playing the rd/e of the regular 
The reader will see that the plan of the book includes the most im- | novel villain, is found to have committed bigamy; and the true 
portant parts of tho subject, and Mr. Hammond has carried it out, in our | Wife has been living all the time close to some of the actors 
judgment, excellently. His style is clear, his method of arrangement |in the drama. There are some under-plots going on. There is 
good ; he has been careful on every point to give the results of the latest | @ banker who manages to lose a quantity of other people’s money; a 
authority. And he has also the merit, less common than those which | lawyer, half-honest, half-dishonest, who practises some deception which 
we have already given him credit for, of candour and openness to con- | we—probably because we have not had the leisure to read the story 
viction. He modifies, for instance, under pressure of the arguments | with all the attention which the author expects—do not quite under- 
which Mr, Burgon has produced about the passage Mark xvi., 9-20, the | stand; two cousins mysteriously alike, who do the reader the service of 
opinion which he had expressed in an earlier chapter, though indeed | harrowing his feelings with the dreadful doubt lest a favourite hero 
the difference between Mr. Burgon and Mr. Hammond is but slight. | should have been murdered, and other things of the kind. Altogether 
Both critics regard the passage in question as canonical, though Mr. | L/ence these Tears reminds us—and we really mean no little compliment 
Hammond doubts whether it was written by St. Mark. On 1 Tim. iii. | —of Albert Smith’s novels. It has not the same broad fun, and is certainly 
16 he decides for ‘Os igavepaién iv gapxs, as against the reading of the Textus | NOt so amusing; the author gives us caricature rather than drawing; 
Receptus, sds ipavepa’n. The story of the woman taken in adultery he | but his caricatures are not without force; the story moves briskly on; 
considers not to be Johannine, but still to be canonical. Of the “ Three- the dialogue is reasonably lively ; altogether, Hence these Tears may be 
Witnesses” text he says that it has not a shadow of a claim to authen- | read without difficulty. 
ticity. The discussions of which these are the conclusions are admirably | Essays on Cathedrals. By Various Writers. Edited by J. S. Howson, 
terse and lucid. | D.D., Dean of Chester. (Murray.)—To review this book at length with 
Cloth of Frieze. By Lady Wood. 8 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—| the attention which the several essays deserve would be to discuss a 
Lady Wood’s novel is, at all events, harmless and unobjectionable. We | very wide subject. We can do nothing more than state our genera} 
may go further, and say that it is readable; nay, more, that it contains impression of the volume. We have read not a fow “ Essays op 
one character which really interests us. Percy, the taciturn sailor, with | Cathedrals,” and not been much edified. If the writer is a Dean, his 
his strong affections and unswerving loyalty, is well drawn, only it | views may be summed up by the assertion that Canons are of no use, 
seems a pity that Lady Wood has thought it necessary to put some gold and might very well be improved off the face of the earth. A Canon, on 
lace on her ‘‘cloth of frieze,” by inventing at the end of her tale a re- | the other hand, is equally clear about the uselessness of Deans. Out- 
lationship which certainly does not strike any one as probable, and so | sidors, again, are of opinion that both Deans and Canons might with 
gilding her hero’s humble garb with we know not how many thousands | advantage be improved off the face of the earth. There is something 
a year. Why cannot the novelists be content to let their heroes and | much more satisfactory about the present volume. The essay by Mr. 
heroines be happy without their great riches? Percy is a post-captain | Freeman on the “ Churches of the Old Foundation ” is of itself sufficient 
and a O.B., with plenty of prize-money, and he and the heroine are | to give it very considerable value. The clearness with which the 
quite well enough off without the mysterious relative who writes, “‘ DEAR | growth of the system, and the significance which he makes us 
Sir,—When, many months ago, you spent an evening with meat Aberhill, discover in what might seem utterly absurd and unintelligible, are 
you were unconscious that your companion was your great-uncle.” We | full of interest, The Bishop of Carlisle shows good sense and practical} 
do not in the least believe that he was his great-uncle; besides, Lady | wisdom in his “ Recollections of a Dean.” Canon Westcott’s “ Cathedral 
Wood might have avoided making this “‘ enormous demand upon our Foundations in Relation to Religious Thought” is another noticeable 
faith,”—and we will tell her how, Ella, the heroine, was entitled to dower | essay, as for the amount of learning which is compressed into it is Mr, 
from her husband’s estate, unless dower was especially barred. But it was | Benson's “ Relation of the Chapter to their Bishop.” Of the practical 
not barred, for there was no settlement. So she might have gone witha | bearing of the volume, it is not so easy to speak. A number of sugges- 
handsome portion to her second husband, instead of making necessary | tions, naturally differing much in value, are made. Sometimes, as was 
this “ great-nephow ” fiction. | to be expected, the various writers do not agree. One point is toler- 
The Fallacies of Teetotalism. By Robert Ward. (Simpkin and Marshall.) | ably plain, that the present plan of three months’ residence is a useless 
—We feel no call to defend the teetotallers, the doctrines of the United | absurdity. As Mr. Freeman pithily puts it, “ A three months’ residence 
Kingdom Alliance, or the policy of the Maine Liquor Law. We have | is a mere mockery; it is a more interruption of other duties elsewhere ; 
had occasion more than once to express an opinion not altogether | it isa time in which the best man can do very little good, while an 
favourable on one or other of those things. But we cannot accept Mr. | unfit man can do a great deal of mischief.” Here is something for the 
Ward as the representative of our own views. In a moment of frenzy, | reformers to begin with. 
for such it must have been, Mr. Bass declared that, in his opinion, people Under the Red Dragon, By James Grant. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We 
did not drink beer enough. Mr. Ward indulges in paradoxes more extra- | are inclined to think that there is very little good in criticising Mr. 
ordinary. Ono of the eight propositions by which he hopes to con- | Grant. Most novel-readers are acquainted with so yeteran a writer, and, 
found opponents is “that stimulants, whother alcoholic or otherwise, | jf they happen to like his subject, will be content to put up with his 
have acted an important part in the civilisation and intellectual develop- faults for the sake of the dashing story which he knows how to tell. 
ment of mankind.” That is all very well; but when we come to a page And it is idle to suppose that a gentleman who has written more novels 
with this heading, “Civilising Influence of Brandy,” and find the author | than the average critic has counted years will be disposed to take 
comparing the Swedes of to-day with the Swedes of the past, and advice and alter his ways. Let it suffice, then, to briefly describe 
attributing their advance to the increased quantity of brandy that they | Under the Red Dragon. There is a hero, a gallant young officer of the 
drink, we are somewhat staggered. So we find it argued that alcohol is 93-4 Welsh Fusiliers, and hence the title. Him we find at a country 
an excellent thing, because rogues fall out in their cups. The advocate | house, where, as is usual in these cases, a complicated love affair is car- 
even goes so far as to use this argument, which we shall quote :— | ried on, a very good young lady being in love with the hero, and he 
* Alcohol has often, in the hands of the Almighty, been the means of | being, of course, in love with some one not so good. Then comes the 
punishing or destroying the wicked. In the Book of the prophet Jere- | villain on the stage, a very poor villain, let us remark, by the way, who 
miab it is written:—‘Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will fill all the makes the usual mischief. Finally the hero is jilted and goes off to the 


inhabitants of this land, even the Kings that sit upon David's throne, A s P 2 * 
and the priests, and the prophets, and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Crimea. Then Mr. Grant's proper business, 80 to speak, begins. The 
with drunkenness.’ Babylon and Chaldwa were destroyed by the like | siege, the sorties, the scenes in the trenches, the Russian attack at 
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Tokerman, the storm of the Malakoff, and the attempt on the Redan, 
these, with all the details of camp life, as camp life was in the Crimea, 
are described with a practised pon. Lest his readers, however, should | 
weary of powder, Mr. Grant goos out of his way to involve his unfortunate | 


hero ina a third love affair, this time with a Russian lady of transcendent | 


beauty. Meanwhile one of the two first-mentioned has married a sexa | 
genarian peer, the villain is satisfactorily disposed of by a Cossack’s | 


Jance, and all ends well, the hero being left minus an arm and plus a | 


wife. 

Anglican Misrepresentations : a Reply to “ Roman Misquotations.” By 
W. E. Addis. (Burns and Oates.)—We have not had the advantago of 
seeing the pamphlet to which this is a reply, nor if we had seen it | 
should we have cared to discuss the questions in dispute. In Anglican | 
Misrepresentations two points seem worthy of notice. The first is a 
common enough characteristic of theological controversialists, though it 
js here developed to an unusual extent. Fathor Addis is aggrieved at | 
the “rude and violent language ” of his opponents. Here are specimens | 
of bis own courteous and gentle manner of speaking,—“ Unscrupu- 
fous audacity,” “dishonest suppression of the truth,” “hypocrisy,” 
4“ palming-off an interpretation.” Might not Father Knox, who says 
4 nihil obstat,’” and Archbishop Manning, who says “imprimatur,” 


have suggested to their zealous subordinate that this is not the | 


asual language of English gentlemen. The next point is really 
important. Anglicans have accused Roman controversialists of 
“scandalous misquotation,” in that they have quoted St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo as saying “Roma locuta est: causa finita est,” when 
he actually did say, ‘‘Jam enim de hac causa duo concilia missa 
sunt ad sedem apostolicam: inde etiam rescripta venerunt. Causa finita 
est; utinam aliquando finiatur error!” Father Addis thus defends 
them :—* Catholic controversialists have often quoted the words of the 
saint entire; sometimes they have given what they thought, or pro- 
fessed to think, a summary of his words. If St. Augustine considered 
that the transcripts from Rome finally decided a case which was not 
decided absolutely before, the summary is accurate.” Now the facts may 
be dismissed from consideration. 
this:—A writer sums up in his own words what ho thinks—we will say 
with perfect honesty and on the best possible reasons—to be the meaning 
of the author whom he cites, and quotes them as the author's words. 





ICROSCOPICAL investigation hes proved that the feet 

ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 

vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 64), Royal Dentifrice (18 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 

Prepared only by 


SSRS. GABRIEL, 


(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 


ME 


LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Coaner OF OnAancery LAN®&), LONDON, EC. 
HEPUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. Per ream 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... se see eee ooo ov - 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oo ove - 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommen ted) on ove « 5/0 
2/6 


Straw Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... eee 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove oe 
Outsides Foolecap ... eee ove eee ove vos eos oes soe 
Letter Paper for Scribbling. - - eee ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 
The “ Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Nele ove eve five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/ 6, and 66 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 

patch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. Thirteenth Session, 1872-73. CLASSES 
and LESSONS for LADIES, by the most eminent Teachers. The Session will 
commence on Monday, October 14th. The Prospectus can be had on application, 
By order of the Committee, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 


Superintendent Literary Department. 


A NEW BANK and an OLD PILLAR.—See THE BUILDER 
( of THIS WEEK (4d or by post 44d) for View of National Provincial Bank, 
Newcastle: and of Ancient Pillar, Wolverhampton—The Column of the Doge's 
Palace. with Illustration—Pollution of Rivers—The Labouring Population— 
Silica Pain‘ing—Bitumen—Art, &c.—1 York Strect, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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» | Erichsen (J. E.), Science and Art of Surgery, 2 vols, 8vo 


What we want to ask Father Addis is | 


Is that right? Our own impression is, that it is emphatically “ mis- 
| quotation ;” and if Father Addis thinks otherwise, we should always 
wish, though with the utmost confidence in his honesty and ability, to 
seo his originals. 
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Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise, a Poem, Part 9,12mo . Silia & Green) 3/6 
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NEW WORK by A. K. H. B, 

On Saturday, the 19th inst., in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 64, cloth. 
ASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and WEEK-DAYS. 
By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


S> 


NEW VOLUME of the RECORD- OFFIC E Co ‘ALENDARS of STATE PAPERS. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 776, price 15s, cloth, 
VALENDAR of the STATE PAPERS, relating to IRELAND, 
of the Reign of JAMES L, 1603-1606, preserved in [.M.'s Public Record OMice, 
and elsewhere. Evlited by the Rev. C. W. Russet, D.D., and J. P. Paenpeacast, 
Barrister-at-Law ; and published by authority of tho Lords’ Commissioners of 
H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* This series is in continuation of the Irish State Pape rs commencing with the 
reign of Henry VIIL., but for the reign of James I, the Papers are not confined to 
those in the Public Record OMice of Eugland. 

London: LoNGMANS and Co, and TRUBNER and Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.andU 








Oxford: PARKaR and Co, 


. BLACK. Dublin: A. Taom, 
(OLLEGE of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


In connection with the University of Durham. 
The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1872, and will be divided tato the 
Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 













CLASSES, Fee. 

se nesasnsed Steadman Aldis, M.A. .....600..0:0000588. & SOSBl0N, 
Physics ..... .A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R. 5g. do. 
Chemistry . neal ‘K. Freire Marreco, M.A. 5gs. do. 
Geology ..ccceceereere ....David Page, LL.D., F.G. 3. 5gs. do. 
Natural Philosophy...S. Waymouth, M. j. 2ga. do. 
Greek and Latin ...... J. B. Bulmer, B.D. ———————«  F) + 
English History & ) J. Atkinson. BA 43as. do, 

pds ceecveccecence: _— oo" gs 4 


English Literatures 
French, German, and Mechanical Drawing, each . 
*,* Students must have attained the age of 15 years. "No preliminary examination 


is required. 
In addition to the class Fees Students will be required to pay an entrance fee 
of one guinea. Students who do not enter more than two classes may commute this 


on payment of seven shillings for each class, 
Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects may compound 
for the class fees by payment of £17 17s. This will be the only composition fee 


allowed. 
Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Ass: rciateship of the Coll 


Laboratory Regulations, ae Exhibitions, Evening Classes, Hours 
Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus of the College, to be had free onap- 


plication | to Mr. ‘Taso. Woop BUNNING, Secretary to the Vollege. 
= S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 


With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, Is. 


YOUNG MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A., Oxon., 
prepares TWO PUPILS for the Universities, Public Schools, &o., and has 
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now a vacaucy for One. Address * M. A.," South Moreton Rectory, Wallingford. 
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CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 


and a RUSSELL STREET, 





BREIDENBACHS WOOD 


INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN,} 


VIOLET, 


}16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


42, 
6d. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


WHITE 





ROSE, 2s 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1s —So_p EverywHers. 
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CARSON'S PAINT.) 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORE. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
compo. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@aTe Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND a BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


; USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





a 
EPPS’S COC 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
_Milky Oh Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


 CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Oacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed =). 


]} INAHAN’S.LL.WHIS _ 


SOA. 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largeet holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medica] pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
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HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | J) I V 


Street and Charing Cross, London. "—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


1782. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. — 


"BANK of SOUTH “AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. 
pe AFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated ae collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the ‘Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Tuk L IVE RPOOL ~ and LONDON | 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| Established 1836. 
GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 
Fire Premiums. Year. Life Pat. 
£54,305 17 BBS1 .occovce . £27,157 18 
1856 . 
1861 ., 
- 1866 .... z 
BOTS cccvercee 272,948 14 
PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Reserve. 
£2,410,903 3, 








360.130 11 
818,065 12. 
1,151,594 7 





Capital Paid up. General Reserve, 
£391,752. £845,123 14. 
Michelmas Fire Renewals now due. 
Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Annuities on liberal terms. 
Full Prospectus on application at any office or 
Agency of the ee 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 





| ees or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 





, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 
Oo” HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 


20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. | 
R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his | 





customers in the South that bis celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 


HENRY BRETT and CO., Holborn Bars, and 30 | 
Regent Street. 
IGESTIVE ~ OC @ A! 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 

most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from Is 61 by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, | 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


I exe -FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 


TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
ANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 








R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, 
st free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 | 
xford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill], London. 





MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S | 
SSING | 


AIR RESTORER or DRE 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil] cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBURN, LONDON. 





; Companies’ Act, 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant ZACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


UARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed —_ il Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. |; Frederic k H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. ls. John Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. —— Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, E sq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq, M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BROWN, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th of October. 

The Accounts published under the * Life Assurance 
1870," and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fullest information respecting the state of the 
Company's affairs, and the terms on which Fire and 
Life Assurances may be effected. 


and 


RIEN rAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid- up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 
The Corporation grant dr: ifts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne. 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which muy be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 


| of travellers by the overland route, 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Ludian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the elfecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe i periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their oitice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, Ww Yto 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
i AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no maiter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CU. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. Lt is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tvoth | 
| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 


the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfamers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, ‘93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





» BRAGG'S Pure CH ARC AL BISCUITS.— 
Soid in tins, Is, 2s, 4s, aud 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 


Phe you wish to be well, and keep well, 
tak 


* Street, London, W 


(M.P. | 


Wigmore | 


IDENDs, 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 

| SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 

| The OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 

| Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
| Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Tele; graphe, 
| Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Coloniab 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &&., 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 

| will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 

| Messrs. SHARPand CO., Stoc +k and Share Brokers, 

| 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852,) 

| Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, Ec. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS, 


| MHeE LONDON INVESTMENT 
| CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully- selected list of Securities 

for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 
and pone Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, Lon loa, 


Bankers: London and County Bank. 


i NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
| FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares 
Mines, should consult ‘ 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 

"TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGVTON and PENNINGTON’'S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &-., with an 
enumeration of Safe lavestments paying from W to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNIN( i TON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, EB. 


OV ERNMENT 8 rOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—ONE MILLION, 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities ouly. 

Deposits received and interest allowed at 5 per cent. 
per annum, for terms of one year and upwards, and 
the current Bank rate for six months. One month's 
notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Guvernment Securities, 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Applications for the remaining Shares will still be 
received, 


NTOCKS and SILARES, including 
Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 
at the closest market prices, and advances made 


thereon or exchanges effected. 
E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 15 Cornhill, E. 0. 








| ight ESTORS ‘should immedi: ately consult 
REYNOLDS’ SELECT LIST of INVEST- 
MENTS for OCTOBER. Those interested in Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada and those intending to in- 
vest therein should especially procure a copy. Mines, 
Railways, and other Securities are briefly but pointedly 
alluded to. Capitalists will find the pithy remarks to 
auswer their purpose well. 

Apply to Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


Bkbecu-Loavers. 
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SECOND HAND. 


ee 
FROM £10 10s, 


»REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE Lis?, 


E WHISTLER, 11 
de 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
I RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
\ peeioatal AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
] RYANT AND MAY'S 


for CAST. 
3 STAMPS. 


STRAND, 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOL POISONOUS 


| pemieaal AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
THOUT PHOSPHORL 


— T AND MAY: s 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 


AND MAY'S 
For use wherever a match is frequeatiy required 
BRYANT AND MAY. 


IGESVTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, ‘'HOMAS MoRsoN 
aud SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London, 

See name on label. 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE 


PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


0 
asm a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called “ NAT: 
LIOHTN i 
{nconvenience, but an orname nt. 


ns suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will flud great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
ALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
ESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CITY DEPOTS 


(153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
(68 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyle select the following :— 


(CoPy.) 


7 
you my best thanks. 


bi 
vear—and the glasses are cool and glareless, 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by yeu have come to hand. 
Lam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
at I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 

I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 


impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue, 





JOHN BURGE 


SS AND SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 


ESSENCE 


107 


SLER’ 
CHANDELIERS. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
go extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their estab)ishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STRERT, LONDON, 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BrnMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 
earlier show of Fashions for the approaching Winter 
can now be seen, in London, at 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at 
his other Establishments: in Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 

GPECIAL NOTICE.—A New Over. 
h coat of an entirely original design, and 
with self-contracting belt (registered Angust 31, 1872, 
6 & 7 Vic., c. 65), has just been introduced, and can 
only be had at the above addresses It is named 
for distinction, the “ Dreadnought,” for Sea or Land, 
combining the advantages of the [Inverness Cape with 
the long Travelling Overcoat. 


i? A and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only (jood Sauce.”’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRLNS’ SAUCB. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 

bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


C O. 





Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. | 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dys; eptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce), Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others, 





BOUBPAULT’S PEPSINE \LozENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PLLLS, 4s. 
Sons travelling. __ 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paria. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, london, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
w PILLS —Buwen COMPLAINTS, DIARRAGA.— 
— these diseases prevail immediate recourse 
should be had to this « Jintment, which should be well 
rubbed two or three times a day upon the abdomen, 
and the intestinal) irritation will gradually subside. All 
inflammation will be subdued and excessive action 
-— _— i This treatment, assisted by judicious doses 
pe pose sk is applicable to all forms of diarrhea 
sentery, attended by heart-sickness, griping , 


flatulence 


pes wnd other _distressing and dangerous 
Mode is. Alter rabbing in the Vintment a flannel- 
Jinder should be worn, and the patient should be re- 


Stricted to a farinaceous diet for a few days, till tho 
lisease has been diminished by the 
smpluymeut of these remedies, 


urgeney of the 
Persevering 





OF 
ESTABLISHED 
STRAND (Corner oF Savoy Sreps), LONDON. 


S CRYSTAL GLASS 


ANCHOVY. 
1760, 


FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


| EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
| Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








/TINWO COURSES of LECTURES on 
GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given 
at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor 
TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on 
| paying the College Fees. One Course is given on 
| Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
commencing Wednesday, October 9th, and terminating 
| at Easter, 1873. The other Course is given on Thursday 
Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October L0th, 
| The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 
Collection of Specimens. 
Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, 
| 149 Strand, W.C. 


PRIVATE INQUIRIES and 
| ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
| Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence, References to the most eminent legal firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and Co., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Coruhill 
(ate Burchell and Co, Gresham Hoase). 


7 LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
| Fue SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU LION the public against 


in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
date 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 138 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


| The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 


A 


rance, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d, each, Manufactured by 
| J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grrocer, or Chandler, 
=. . = WATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 





that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative | 
| draught, and from its special! action on food during the | 


| process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
| suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
( XY HH. JONES, the Practical Working 
J ¢ Dentist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need uot be done unless 
| Jesired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
| fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. (4. i. J., 
| being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas, Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Gireat Russell Street, opposit 
| British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 
| N.B.—In the press, * Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G.H. Jongs. 


| - * 
| T 
' 
W OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 

the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
| wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
; _ Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
' Street, London, W. 











For the latter [ have to tender 


the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled | 


PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- | 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, some | 


eee MAGAZINE. 
i 156, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHARTON.” By 
William Black, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth,” &e. Chapters XXVII.-X XIX, 

. “THe WORK OF VOLUNTEERS IN THE ORGANISA- 

| TION OF CHARITY.” By Octavia Hill. 

| 3. “ A Swiss SANCTUARY.” 

. “ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chapter IV. 

“AN HOUR WITH SOM@ OLD Peorns.” 

“Tue Church OF ENGLAND IN THE RURAL 
Distaicts.” By the Rey. Edward Girdlestone, 
Canon of Bristol. 

“Tak PusLic Stores: THe PurRCHASE AND 
ADMINISTRATION.” By Francis W. Rowsell, 
Superintendent of Admiralty Contracts, 

Sonnet—" Tirep.” By Mary Brotherton, 

9. “ART AND MORALITY.” By G. A. Simecox, 

10. “JAPAN.” 

1l. “ON THe AIMS AND INSTRUMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC 

Tuoveur.” By Professor W. K. Clifford, 
MACMILLAN aad Co, Londca. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1872. No. DCOLXXXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THE PARISIANS.—Book 1, 
WILLIAM SMITH, 
A True Rerorwer.—Part 8. 
‘THE SESSION OF 1872, 
HoRATIAN LYRICS :— 
No. 1L—Horace in England in the Nineteenth 
Century to Mwcenas in Elysium, 
No, 2.—To St. Andrew. 
Tue LATE ROYAL PROGRESS IN SPAIN. 


W. BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

4 hee THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
‘ No. XXXIX,, OCTOBER, 1872, 

1. Herper AS A THEOLOGIAN, IL. By Frederic Smith. 


2. Memore OF JOSHUA PARRY, By W. J. Lamport. 
3. New ENGLisH Lives oF Jesus. By Joha Wright, 


No. 


8. 








Price 2s 64. ee 


B.A. 
TH LEGISLATION OF THE PeNTATsUCH. By Russell 


4. 
Martineau, M.A. 

5. Tus Bampron Lecture ON Dissent. By Charles 
| Beard, B.A. 
| 6. Tue Lire avrer DeatH. By Frances Power Cobbe, 

7. Tue SYNOD OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
| By Etienne Coquerel, Pasteur. 

8. EVOLUTION AND ReLiGiON, By C. B. Upton, BA. 


| B.Se. 

9. Novices OF Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and Norears, 14 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 

South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price 6s, 
‘Te WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXXIV. OCTOBER, 1872. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Tue Herous of Hesnew History. 
2. PINDAR. 
| 3. Paes Pusiic Lipraries, 
4. Tus Descent OF MAN, 
5. Tue ScorcH EpvUCATION SeTrLeMeNT OF 1872, 
6. FRANCE: HER POSITION AND PRosrecrs, 


| 7. Tue -Esruerics or Puysicism, 


| CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
| sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels, 
| —w#. Science.—4, History aud Biography.—5. Bolles 
| Lettres. 

| London: TruBNeR and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


te LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER, No. 9, published Mouthly, price 2s, 
CONTENTS.—1, The Personal Character of Obliga- 
| tions in Kuglish Law, part 3, by Frederick Pollock—z. 
Maine on Ancient Law, by J. U'Cvunell—s. On 
Uniformity of Desceut—4. Forensic Eiuquence—+, The 
Lind Laws of England and America, by W. F, 
Finlason—6, ‘The Attorney-General oa Law Relorm— 
7. M. Dunant and Prisoners of War. 
Londou ; BuTrerworTus, 7 Fleet 
| Majesty's Law Publishers. 


| FPUIE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
| —For a Practical Solution of this Question, see 
the Article on this subject in the MUTUAL SUCIBTY 
| CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. Forwarded post-free on 
application to the Secretary of tue Mutual Society, 1 
Gresham Buildings, Guildnall, Loudon, &.U. 


rt pammatond 
| Be ORD COLLEGE (for LADLES), 
| 43 and 49 Bedford Square. Session 1572-73, 
| On WEDNESDAY, October 9, at 3 o'clock, am 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to Course ou Vege 
table Physiology will be delivered by ALFnep W 
BeNnNeTT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., Leciurer at tae West- 
minster Hospital. Subject: “The Place of Natural 
| Science in a Liberal Kducation.’ Free admittauce 
| tv ladies and gentlemen on presenting their visiting= 
cards, 
‘The Classes will begin on Thursday, Oetober 10. 
JANE MABIINGAU, Hoa. See, 
l ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
4 TION, London.—A Course of Thirty Lectures 
on the STUDY of ENGLISH will be given to Ladies 
by Professor H. MoRLey at University College gn 
Mondays at 6 pm., beginning vu October 14. The 
course of Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Practical 
Chemistry, Physivlogy, Psychology, Arca tecture, Bag- 
lish, French, Italian, aud German Lau gasges, and 
Literatures and Coustitutional Listury w.d veg ve 
aud after Monday, Uctober 21, 
Prospectuses tu be had of the Hon. Seoretury, J. BE. 


MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Uyde Pack, W. 
\ R. MONCURE D. CONWAY wet 
i deliver a Discourse oa Suadsy ian vata 


| 6th iust., at South Place Chapel, ri sbacy. B34 dj ses 
| “The Freethinker.” Service at 11.15. 


Strest, Her 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


TO THE BITTER END. 


FROM THE ATHENEUM. 


“Miss Braddon is really improving. ‘To the Bitter End’ is as good a piece of work as any which we yet 
remember to have had from her. It is carefully written, and even rewritten, and yet is full of all the old rough 
vigour and dash, the keen sense of the many pleasures and enjoyments of life, the love of green flelds and blue 
skies, and pleasant gardens, and the quick impatience of all that is hollow and conventiona). Long experience 
—this must be close upon her twenty-fifth novel—has strengthened Miss Braddon’s hand and improved her 
touch. There is more effect and less striving for it...... As for the story itself, it is sufficiently simple, and here 
and there is told very prettily and naturally, and with evident feeling...... It has, in short, all Miss Braddon's 
merits,—all that genial, comfortable good-nature, and love of pleasant places and pleasant people, which never 
leave her.”—Vide Atheneum, September 21, 1872. 


FROM THE STANDARD. 

‘No living novelist equals Miss Braddon in fecundity and freshness......Comparing ‘ To the Bitter End,’ 
not with ‘ Robert Ainsleigh,’ but with almost any of its recent predecessors, we find the same sustained indi- 
viduality in the characters, the same ingenuity in the working-out of effective situations, and the same scintilla- 
tions of humour which have marked Miss Braddon’s books, from the first to the last,”"—Vide the Standard, 
September 20, 1872, 








London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 4 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No | very lively, practical, and attractive way. It isa book 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book | far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- dren, and written by a cultivated min who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and kuows also how to say it 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly." —Guardian. 

children, he contrives to press their essence home in a ! 


London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





On Friday next will be published, in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS, 


FROM WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR TO GEORGE III. 
By J. LANGTON SANFORD, Author of “Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 278, 


will be published on THURSDAY, October17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot bo 
received by the Publishers later than FRIDAY NEXT, the 11th inst. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The FOURTH EDITION of the 


KEY TO THE LONDON MONEY MARKET, 


By ARTHUR CRUMP, is now ready. 
TimeEs.—“ A very useful work.” 


LONGMANS and C0., London. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





WITHIN the MAZE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ Hast 


Lynne.” 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 


A MINGLED YARN: a Novel. By the Author of “A Trap to 


Catch a Sunbeam.” 3 vols, 


In a GLASS DARKLY. By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 3 vols. crown 


“Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read nothing better in its very peculiar way 
since Lord Lytton’s fine story, ‘ The House and the Brain.’ "—Graphic. 


WOMAN’S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of ‘The Curate’s 


Discipline.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than ‘Woman's Wrong.’ She has always been happy in 
drawing her characters, and in her descriptions, and this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot, or rather on 
@ plot involving a most interesting point.’—Fun. 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. By T. A. Trollope 3 


vols. crown 8yo, 
“Mr. Trollope has chosen for this novel a really capital subject, and worked it out delightfully.......The 
Stilwinchesjare charming acquaintances, and will live in our memory when the annals of more distinguished 
people have faded from our recollection.”"—Aorning Post. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols, 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“A work of the highest mark. It is a stor 
powerful interest.”"—Sunday Times. yt veep 


The Woman with a Secret. By 

ALICE KinG, Author of “Queen of Herself,” & 

“ An interesting and readable novel. Miss King hes. 

the art of seizing the telling points of a story, and ig 

skilful in portraying character. Her language is 

charmingly simple and correct. The plot, too, is wel) 
developed."—Lraminer. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Robinson, Author of “ Grand- 
mother's Money,” “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3 yolg, 
“Mr. Robinson is a good story-teller, and some of 


his tales are very well done.”—Saturday Review, 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPoTTs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &¢, 
“This book has great merits and is of enthralling 
interest."—John Bull. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


“Our imaginary Christianity.”"—Ruskry. 
“ The insane delusion that we are a Christian nation," 
—Piccadilly. 
“THIS CHRISTIAN LAND.” 
A SATIRE AND SOMETHING MORE. 


Sixpence. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


Just published, in Svo, price Gs 6d, 
CCE CONSILIUM! the Great Revela- 
{ ela 
tion. “The Bible is a self-interpreting Book. 
There must be in it an answer to all questions. Find 
the Key and the Riddles are Solved.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 
Just published, price 64, per post 64d. 
HE BERLIN CONFERENCES and 
the POLITICAL STATE of EUROPE. By A 
CONSTITUTIONALIST, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Now ready, Second Eilition, price 1s, 
PDROTESTANT RITUALISTS. B 
v 
WILLIAM MASKELL, A.M, 
London: JAMes TOOVEY, 177 Piccadilly. 





— and CO. have the most 
pe varied Collection of Photographs (Persons, 
Pictures, and Places), readily arranged for Iuspection 
and Selection. Descriptive Catalogues. 

22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 





yODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems, 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATLONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ATHS and TOILET WAREW— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has one large show- 
room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s 6d. 
Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 6s 6d to 38s. 
to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 


Set of Three, 

ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Roonis, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain cf Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 13d and 2s 94 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





Nursery, 25s to 40s. 
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= 
NEW AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TISH QUARTERLY 
Bi tRS CXIL., for OCTOBER, is now ready, 


price 6s. 





CONTENTS, 


1, THE GOTHS AT RAVENNA. 
ORTALITY. 

: jm RAILWAY SYSTEM. : ‘d 

4, THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FourtTa FOSPEL.. 

5, PRESENT PHASE OF Pra-HisToRric ARCH.AOLOGY. 

¢, THE LIFE OF Sik HENRY LAWRENCE. 

1. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





Mr. JACOX'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, price 8s 64, cloth. 
ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; 
Or, BOOK MARKS and BOOK MAKERS. . 
nets Jacox, B.A., Author of “Cues from Al 
ere” “Secular Annotations,” “ Bible Music,” &c- 
CONTENTS. sia 
thorship in the Act.—II. Self-seen in Print.— 
Ii Selt-heardin Song.—IV. Bookish —V. Book Marks: 
in Talk.—VI. Book Marks: Trail of the Book-worm.— 
VII. Book Marks : Marginal and Miscellaneous.—VIIL. 
Book Marks: Local and Incidental.—IX. Literary 
Society —X. A Hard Crust.—XL Men of Letters and 
Unlettered Wives.— XII. Lapses in Law.—XIII. Com- 
mercial Failures.—XIV. Merry Masks and Sad Faces, 
—XV. Pangs in Print.—XVI. Ready Writers.—X VIL. 
Labor Lime.—X VIIT. Book-built Castles in the Air.— 
XIX. A Run upon a Book.—XX. Enthralling Books.— 
XXI. Unread and Unreadable.—XXII. Booking a 
Place for all Time —XXIIL Traces and Tokens of 
Trae Fame.—XXIV. Transparent Authorship; or, the 
Man Betokened by the Book.—XXV. The Style Be- 
speaks the Man—XXVI. Personality in Fiction — 
XVIL Fiction Appealing to Facts. — XXVIIL | 
Author’s Den.—X XIX. Bookshelves of all Dimensions. 
—XxXX. Good-bye to One's Books. 











Now ready, in royal Svo, price 18s. 


Dr. UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of, 
PHILOSOPHY from Thales to the Present Time, | 
with additions by NOAH Porter, LL.D. Vol. L. | 
Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. 

“The late Dean Mansel, we know, placed the very 
highest value on this work, as the most perfect and | 
impartial of its kind. It is concise and clear, system1- 
tic, accurate in detail, never dull, and never tedious.”"— 
Standard. 

Just published. 

PLAIN PULPIT TALK. By Thomas | 
Cooper, Author of “The Bridge of History,” | 
“The Purgatory of Suicides,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THIRD EDITION of 
The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. 


Written by HimseLtr. With a Portrait, 7s 6d. 





vigour and enjoyment that can heraly fail toamuse | A DESPERATE CHARACTER. 3 vols. 


and interest the readers of his stirring narratiyve.”"— 
Spectator. 

The EDITOR of the ZEJSURE HOUR on AMERICA. | 
Dr. MACAULAY’S ACROSS the 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE POPULAR 


NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The D'EYNCOURTS of FAIRLEIGH. By Thomas Rowland-Skemp. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


The SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD: a Novel. 


2 vols., 2ls. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES; a Novel. 


3 vols., 31s 61. 


By A. Farebrother. In 


By Robert J. Griffiths, LL.D. 


BUILDING UPON SAND: a Novel. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 1 vol, 


10s 6d. 


“Tt isan eminently lady-like story, and pleasantly | Sand’ as agreeable light reading; and it possesses the 


told......We can safely recommend * Building upon 


GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country Life. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


great merit of being in one volume.”—Graphic. 


By Carey Hazelwood. 


“Many traces of good feeling and good taste, little | can write well. The contrast between the practical and 


touches of quiet humour, denoting kindly observation, 
and a genuine love of the country.”—S/tandard. 
“Carey Hazelwood has a keen eye for character, and 


the ideal life, as exemplified in the characters of Dr. 
Perry and Mr. Benson, the over-conscientious curate, 
is admirably drawa.”—Z.xcaminer. 


SONS of DIVES: the Popular New Story. 2 vols., 21s. 


“Tt is readable."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The novel has merit, and is very readable."—Fcho. 

“ A well-principled and natural story. The interest 
of the book increases as the tale proceeds.”— 
Atheneum. 

“A fair, readable, business-like, well-ending love 
story......The volumes bear no author's name, but that 


WILL SHE BEAR IT? a Tale of 


plexity,” &c. 


BAXTER. 2 vols., 21s, 


FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. 2 vols. 


does not interfere with the interest of them." 
Illustrated London News. 

“A good and well-told story of modern life, with 
characters that interest and a plot that stimulates...... 
The novel is to be commended ; and readers in search 
of amusement will do well to place its name in their 
lists."—Sunday Times. 


the Weald. 3 vols. 





[Vert week. 


‘The SURGEON’S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, Author of “ Per- 


(Just ready. 


‘PERCY LOCKHART; or, the Hidden Will. By Francis Willoughby 


[Nearly ready. 


(Just ready. 


[Just ready. 


People. Send Hation wo" “™’ “| SROONT EDITION of “The INSIDIOUS THIEF:” a Talo for 


The CREDIBILITY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION; or, Thoughts on Modern | 
Rationalism. BySAMvueL Smita. Feap 8vo, 2s 6d. 

[Just published, | 


FAITH and DOUBT; or the BIBLE) 
and the Creeds, By Rev. CHARLES HEBERT, 
M.A., of Lowestoft, and of Trinity College, Cam- | 
bridge. Feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


NEW WORK by the Author of “SURE of HEAVEN.” 
ANGELS and HEAVEN. By Thomas | 


MILLS, Author of “ Sure of Heaven.” Crown 8vo, } 
6s, cloth. | 


TALKING to the CHILDREN. By | 
ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D, Small crown 8vo, | 
3s 6d. [Just Published. | 


WALKING WITH GOD: the Life Hid | 
with Christ. By SAMuEL IREN Us Pre, D.D., 
Author of “The Power of Prayer.” Royal 32mo, 
2s 6d. 

| 


The LIFE of HENRY DUNSTER, 
First President of Harvard College. By the Rev. 
JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D.D. Crown 8yo, 78, cloth. 


SCIENCE and HUMANITY; or, a 
Plea for the Superiority of Spirit over Matter. By 
Noa Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yule 
College. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d, cloth. 

“This brief, admirable, and thoughtful essay reveals | 
at every turn the extensive acquaintance of the author | 
with every phase of philosophic inquiry.”—British | 
Quarterly Review. 





Sixth Edition, price 7s 6d, cloth. 2 


MODERN SCEPTICISM: a Course of | 
Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian 
Evidence Society during 1871. By the ARCHBISHOP 
of YorK, the BisHop of CARLISLE, the BisHop of | 
Ety, the DEAN of CANTERBURY, Canon COOK, 
Prof. RAWLINSON, Prof STANLEY LEATHES, Dr. 
RiG6, Dr. SrouguTtoN, Rey. W. JACKSON, M.A.. and 
Rev. CHARLES Row, M.A. With an Explanatory 
Paper by the BisHor of GLOUCESTER and BrisToL. 


| 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 
Paternoster Row. 


Humble Folks. Crown 

“*The Insidious Thief’ is a protest against the pre- 
valent abuse of strong drinks. We see on the title- 
page that it is a tale for Humble Folks, written by One 
of Themselves; and, we think, the simple earnestness 
of the style will bring its advice home to its readers 
among the lower classes. The author does not fall 
into the common error of condemning every man who 
drinks a glass of beer,—that wholesale condemnation 
does more harm than good. He simply insists on the 
evils of drinking too much, and he shows us how the 
habit gains ground. The thief is not so easily shaken 
off when once he has got a grip of you. He will 
assume every conceivable form and resort to every 
art to further his ends, Says the author :— 

“Kick him: he will lick your boot, and drag his 
slinking, slimy length over it, and twine serpent-like 
about your legs. He will wriggle and twist, and turn 
and creep, and fawn and flatter, and cringe and crawl, 
until he gets again on friendly terms with you. No, 
not until he has got you nearer and nearer, and closer 


By One of THEMSELVES, 


8vo, 5s. 


yet to the edge of the gaping gulf—not until he has got 
you on the very brink, and then he will seize you and 
demoniacally drag you into the abyss of black despair 
forever. What! you never did it? Incorrigible liar! 
Can we not see your victims writhing in agony there 
now ? Do you ask where? Why, everywhere! In 
the highways and byways; in the town, and in the 
country ; in high places, and in low places ; in the east, 
in the west, in the north, in the south ; at home and 
abroad ; on islands, on continents, on rivers, on the 
high seas ; everywhere, you Insidious Thief! we see 
your infernal handicraft working desolation, desolation, 
—desolation to the bitter end!’ 

‘*The reader must not imagine that the book con- 
sists of nothing but vituperation, however. There are 
some humorous touches in it, and the character of 
Uncle Wood, the sailor, is excellently drawn, ... . «+ 
We recommend this volume warmly to our readers. 
It is excellently printed and elegantly bound.”"—Lioyd's 





Weekly Newspaper. 


SECOND EDITION of “PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE ;” or, Road, Rail, 


and River: a Humorous Story, in Three Books, 


By Henry GeorGe CuurcHuiLy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


(uniform with “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall"), with Fourteen Illustrations by WALLIS MACKAY, price 4s, 


post free. 


THIRD EDITION of “The MISTRESS of LANGDALE HALL:” a 


Romance of the West Riding. 
Price 4s, post free. 


“The book is a model of what a cheap novel should 
be." —Publishers’ Circular. 

“Tt is interesting and very pleasantly written ; and 
for the sake of both author and publisher, we cordially 
wish it the reception it deserves."—Saturday Review. 

“ The most careful mother need not hesitate to place 
it at once in the hands of the most unsophisticated 
daughter. As regards the publisher, we can honestly 


say that the type is clear, and the book well got up in | 
| every way.’—Athenwum. 


“There is a naturalness in this novel, published in 


| accordance with Mr. Tinsley’s very wholesome one- 


volume system, which will attract many quiet readers. 
We will just express our satisfaction at the portable 
and readable size of the book.”—Spectator. 


By Rosa M. Ketrue. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. SKELTON. 


“*The Mistress of Langdale Hall’ is a bright and 
attractive story, which can be read from beginning to 
end with pleasure."—Daily News. 

“ The story itself is really well told, and some of the 
| characters are delineated wit great vividness and 
| foree. The tone of the book is high. The writer 

shows considerable mastery of her art."—Nonconformist. 
| “A circular from the publisher precedes the opening 
of the novel, wherein the existing conditions of novel- 
| publishing are concisely set forth. It is ably and 
smartly written, and forms by no means the least 
| interesting portion of the contents of the volume. We 
strongly recommend its perusal to novel-readers 
generally.’ — Welshman. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 


34 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 





Early in November will be published. 
THE SECOND VOLUME 


OF 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
*,* The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Twelfth Edition. 





Vol. I. 





The LIFE of ROUSSEAU. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ROME. ByFrancits Wey. With an Introduc- 


tion by W. W. Srory, Author of “Roba di Roma,” containing 246 beautiful 
Tilustrations. 1 vol. super-royal 4to. 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Reviews 


and Essays. By G. WeBpBe DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By 
Evtsee Recivs. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in 
Colours. 2 vols. large demy 8vo. 


The MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and COSTUMES 


of the MIDDLE-AGES. By Pavr Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromo- 
lithographs and 440 Wood Engravings. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


The HUMAN RACE, By Lovcrs Ficurer. 


Illustrated with 243 Engravings on Wood and Eight Chromo-lithographs. 1 
vol. demy 8vo. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 


Ex.rott, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. In2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA  and_ the 


CHINESE EMPIRE. By Lovis pe CARN&, Member of the Commission of 
Exploration of the Mekong. 1 vol. demy 8vo, With Illustrations. 


RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant 
CARLISLE, R.A. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 yols. post 8yo. 


To the CAPE for DIAMONDS. 


Boye. Post 8yo. 


GOD and MAN: Conferences delivered at 


Notre Dame in Paris. By the Rev. Pére LACORDAIRE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL of CHEMICAL) 


ANALYSIS and ASSAYING, as applied to the Manufacture of Iron from its | 
Ores, and to Cast Iron, Wrought Iron, and Stee), as found in Commerce. By 
L. L. De Kontnck, Dr.Sc., and E. Diztz. Edited, with Notes, by RoBERT 
MALLET, F.R.S., F.G.8., &c. Crown 8yo. 


The CAUSE, DATE, and DURATION of the 


LAST GLACIAL EPOCH of GEOLOGY. With an Investigation of a New 
Movement of the Earth. By Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson, R.A., F.R.A.S. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. | 


PARABLES and TALES. By Tuomas Gorpoy | 


HAKE. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, Crown 8vo. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLEETS. 


CARLYLE. To form the November Volume of the “ People’s Edition.” 


By Joun Mortey. 


By ANTHONY 


By Freperick 














By Tomas | 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Cuartezs| 


DICKENS. Forming the New Volume of the “ Household Edition.” 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. | 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. ~ 
CONTENTS. 
THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. By Edward A. 
Freeman. | 





Tue MORALITY OF MARRIED LIFE. “By Montague Cookson. 
KANT REFUTED BY DINT OF MuscuE. By J. Hutchison Stirling. 
ROUSSEAU AND THERESA LE VASSEUR. By the Editor. 
THE BETHNAL-GREEN Musecm. By Sidney Colvin. 
. THE Eustace DiaMONDS. Chaps. LXI.-LXIV. By Anthony Trollope. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. i 





aes 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS by 

Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, FBS & 

entitled, wr ey 

UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &. 2 vols. 8yo, 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a seriog f 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.” —Athenwum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols, 
8vo. [Ready this day, 
‘We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public 
There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 
done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dig. 
tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
refinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”—Athenwum. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune, B 
WILLIAM WOODALL. In1 vol. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wirttay 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood," “The Tower of London,” &, 
With Lllustrations. 1n 3 vols. [Jn a few days, 


At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Otirnanyt, Author of 


* Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols; 


[Now ready, 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” * Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. (Yow ready. 


VALENTIN: aStoryofSedan. By Heyry Krvestey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. ‘In 2 yols. (Vow ready, 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready, 


DOWER and CURSE. By Jonny Lanu Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMes HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. ByAticz Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. (Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 


DESIGNED CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF HEBREW STUDENTS AND 
CLERGY MEN. 


By GEORGE PHILLIPS, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 18s, Third Edition, revised throughout, with more than 220 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES; 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY ANCIENT REMAINS, AND THE MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF MODERN SAVAGES. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c., &c. 

“A work of more than usual interest, in which he has dealt with a very difficult 
subject in the most scientific, but at the same time in the most alluring mauuer. 
ecoves "— Times. 

“ The book ranks among the noblest works of the interesting and important class 
to which it belongs.” —Athenwum, 

“Those who desire a compact and careful review of the whole subject, well 
illustrated, will find it in this volume.”"—/d. 

“On the subject of prehistoric Archeology it is not only a good book of reference, 
but the best.”—Nadure. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 











NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Six Months Hence" and “ Behind the Veil.” 


EAaiPIATE BR 
3 vols. 
Notices or Previous Works.—(S. M. H.)—Tiues—“A really fine study of 


| character; human nature, not novel-nature.’—SpecratoR—* The book is one to be 


devoured.”"—OBSERVER—* We unhesitatingly own both its cleverness and its 
power."—BRITISH QUARTERLY—“ Gives promise of another powerful writer of 
fiction.”"—(B. the V. —SaturnpAY RevVigeEw—* A great deal of merit."—SPecTATOR 


| —**No falling-off, and promise of greater elasticity..—BatrisH QUARTERLY— 


“Love-making almost perfect.".—VANITY FAIR—* Extremely well written and 
interesting."—STANDARD—* Decided insight into the world of men and womeu."— 
GUARDIAN—* Another story of undoubted power.” 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


MUDIDS SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


A PRELIMINARY LIST of FORTHCOMING BOOKS to be added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY as they appear is now ready for delivery. This is unusaaly 
rich in promise of works of information and general interest. i 

A REVISED CATALOGUE of the Principal Works added to the Library during 
the past three years is also ready, and will be forwarded postage free on applicativu. 

New OXForp STREET, OCTOBER 5, 1872. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


On the 24th inst., small 8vo, 5s. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE, 


ETC. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
Port-LAUREATE. 





Next week, with 2 Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


*,* This Work consists chiefly of the Letters and Journals of Maria, Widow of 
Augustus W. Hare, Rector of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in which her 
life was passed. With these “ Memorials" are united those of the “ Two Brothers,” 
Augustus and Julius Hare, who were the Authors of the “Guesses at Truth.” 





The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Vols. V. and VI., completing 
the Edition. Post 8vo, 103 6d each. (/mmediately. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY ; or the 


Worker's A, B,C. Translated from the French of EDMOND ABouT. Crown 
8y0. [Next week. 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVID- 


SON. Crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


MARGARET. 


Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By C. C. Fraser-Tytier, 


(Immediately. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIENTIFIC CON- 


CLUSIONS and their RELATION to RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 
(Next week. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


Hon. RODEN NOEL. Small 8vo. 


By the 


(Immediately. 


“IT is YOUR LIFE.” Preaching for the 
People. By the Rev. J. BARBOUR JOHNSTONE. Crown 8vo. 
[Jmmediately. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By Gerorcr 


MacDoNALD, LL.D. Popular Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[/mmediately. 


“ This is a very beantiful book, which will delight Mr. MacDonald's great circle 
of admirers.” —Spectator. 


KNOLLYS. 


[/mmediately. 


FORTIFICATIONS. By Major 


With numerous Ilustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY during the 


WARS of INDEPENDENCE, in a Series of Historical and Biographical 
Sketches, Dy WILLIAM BAuR. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately, 


“This: work possesses more than an historical interest, and does more than 
occupy a gap in English literature, or bridge a chasm between English and German 
sympathies. It is pervaded by a sense of the Divine presence in human affairs, 
imperceptibly introducing a new order of things into the world; and its combina- 
tion of that which was noblest in Puritanism, with an almost Pantheistic fullness 
of spirit, commends the book specially to the more Evangelical portions of the 
British public......There is hardly a sketch in the whole work but is an education 
to read.”—Atheneum. 


WALKS in ROME. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


By Avueustus J. C. Hare. 
[Third Edition. 


“The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome..... Cannot be too much 
commended." — Pall Mali Gazette. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
The BOOK of GENESIS and Part of the BOOK 


of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Marginal References and an Explana- 
tory Commentary. By the late Dean ALForp. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“One of the richest contributions to the Biblical and theological literature of this 
age.” — Watchman, 

“No commentator of our day has united scholarship, perseverance, candour, 
judgment, and grace in such happy proportions as Dean Alford. This volume wil? 
be found not unworthy of his reputation. Comparing it with the ‘ Speaker's Com- 
mentary,’ it seems to us, on several points, entitled to the preference. The relative 
importance of the subjects discussed is more clearly apprehended. The 
of illustrative notices is happier. Above all, there is less ex parte statement, more 
eandour, and fairness; the presence of the scientific spirit is more evident.”— 
Scotsman. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL. An Historical Drama. 


By Perer BAYNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“No one will read this beautiful poem without real enjoyment, nor without 
feeling that it is a poet who writes."—Spectator. 


- 
TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Crarts 
Krna@sLéy. Crown 8vo, 5s, [Second Edition. 
“Mr. Kingsley here compresses within the briefest compass the result of many 
years’ thought and observation, and illustrates his facts and suggestions with 
singular felicity of language. Not even Professor Huxley could convey scientific infor- 
mation in a style more straightforward and transparent.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. 


By Joun Stuart BLACcKI&, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 

“ A new volume of poems from Professor Blackie is a treat of the rarest kind. They 
are full of power and beauty, and of clear sunny views of Nature, in her sweetest 
as well as her grandest aspects, amidst the glens and glades, the bens and the 
bothies of the Scotland of the poet's heart.” —Svandard. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. 


Incidents in My Business Life. By E>owarp GARRETT, Author of “ Occupations 
of a Retired Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

“Characterised by homely good sense, grasp of character, and excellent moral 
tone. Enlightened devotees of culture might well gain instruction from Mr. 
Garrett's sound sense and philanthropy.” —Athenwum. 

“Mr. Garrett's charming stories are of a very high order, full of tender grace, 
gentle goodness, and wise, unobtrusive moral."—British Quarterly Review, 


Tr . 
The HUMAN INTELLECT; with an Intro- 
duction upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noau Porter, D.D., President of 
Yale College. Demy 8vo, 16s. P 
“In this book the best philosophical thinking of our day may be said to culminate. 
It is a work of which any school or country might be proud, and its form makes it 
invaluable to students.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


WALKS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS 


of JERUSALEM. By W. H. BARTLETT. With 25 Steel and numerous 
Wood Engravings. New Edition. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 10s 6d. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. 


Raveien, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-places.” 





By ALEXANDER 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Thousand. 
“Simplicity and freshness of thought, pathos, and a quiet unostentatious 
beauty, invest everything that Dr. Raleigh writes with an irresistible charm.”"— 
Congregationalist. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By the late 


T. T. Lyncu, Author of “ The Rivalet,” “* Sermons for My Curates,” &c. Post 

8vo, 9s. 
“This volume is a very choice one, and will take its place among the religious 
classics of the thoughtful."—British Quarterly Review. 

“No one who values high earnest thought in union with broad genial sympathies 
will fail to add it to his stock of choice literature of the deep and religious kind.”"— 
Scotsman. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With a Preface by C. J. Vauenan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced to us a work 
which, for its high tone and manly bearing, should be studied by every English 
officer. One of the most hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the publica- 
tion and popularity of such a book.”— Westminster Review. 


The ELEMENTS of INTELLECTUAL 


SCIENCE. A Manual for Schoolsand Colleges. Abridged from “ The Human 
Intellect.” By Noaun Porter, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“This work is a great boon to young students, It places within their reach at 
once a complete guide to philosophical studies and an admirable compendium of 
the history of philosophy.”— Watchman. 
“The best work of its kind we possess."——School Board Chronicle. 
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HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


The object of this Series is to put forth clear and 
eorrect views of History in simple language, and in the 
smallest space and cheapest form in which it could be 
done, The first Volume is meant to be introductory to 
the whole Course. It is intended to give, as its name 
implies, a general sketch of the civilised world—that 
is, of Europe and the lands which have drawn their 
civilisation from Europe. This general sketch will be 
followed bya series of special histories of particular 
countries, which will take for granted the main prin- 
‘ciples laid down in the general sketch. In this Series 
itis hoped in time to take in short histories of all the 
chief countries of Europe and America, giving the 
result of the latest historical researches in as simple a 
form as may be. Those of England and Scotland will 
shortly follow, and Authors are at work on other parts 
ofthe plan. 


Vol.I. GENERAL SKETCH of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d. (This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E.A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Five Coloured Maps. 
Second Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of 


Redclyffe.” 
Vol. L—From ROLLO to EDWARD II. Second 
Edition. 5s. 
Vol. IlL—The WARS in FRANCE. Extra feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
a Series of Historical Selections from the Best 
Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. SEWELL 
Se M. YONGEK. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 68 
each. 


PARALLEL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND and FRANCE. Consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGsg. Oblong, 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


NEW SERIES of SCIENCE 
PRIMERS for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, under 
the joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
Rosocog, and BALFouR STEWART. 


CHEMISTRY. ByH.E. Roscoe, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in Owen's College, Man- 
chester, 18mo, ls. 


PHYSIOS. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owen's College, 
Manchester. 18mo, Is, 

Other Volumes will follow. 


SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOKS. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With 
INustrations. By SirG. B. Arry, C.B., Astronomer- 
Royal. Seventh Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Illustrations. By J. NORMAN 
Lockysr, F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram of the 
— of the Sun, Stars, and Nebula. Ninth 
Thousand. 18mo, 5s 6d. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME. 1s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With Illustrations. By ProfessorOLIvER, 
F.B.8., F.L.8. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscoz. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Chromo-lithographs of the 
Solar Spectra. Thirty-third Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in LOGIC, 
DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Professor 
Jxvons. With copious Questions and Examples, 
and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. Second Edi- 
tion. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY- 
SIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By 
-—— HUXLEY. Twenty-first Thousand. 18mo, 
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QUESTIONS on the SAME, Is 6d. 


' POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGIN- 
NERS. By MILLICENTGARRETT FAWCETT. With 
Questions. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY- 
SIOS. By BauFour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in Owen's College, Manches- 
ter. With Coloured Diagram and numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


To be published shortly. 


OWEN’SCOLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE 
; of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By F. Jongs. 
With Preface by Professor Roscoe. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
ANATOMY. By St. Gror¢s Mivart, F.R.S. 








BY BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 


Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
KEY, 8s 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 
Answers. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. Or sold 
separately as follows:—Part L., 1s; Part IL, 1s; 
Answers, 6d, 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 


for National and Elementary Schools. 18mo. Or 
separately,—Part I., 2d; Part 11, 3d; Part IIL, 
7d. With Answers :—18mo, Ils 6d. KEY, 4s 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in 
ARITHMETIC. In Four Parts. New Edition, 
18mo, 1s 6d. The Same, with Answers, 18mo, ls 
9d. KEY, 18mo, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo, 3s. Or Parts I. and IL., 10d each, 
and Part IIL, 1s. KEY, complete, 18mo, 6s 6d; 
or Three Parts, 2s 6d each, 

The METRIC SYSTEM of ARITH- 
METIC; its Principles and Application, with 
numerous Examples. Written expressly for 
Standard V. in National Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 18mo, cloth sewed, 3d. 


A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM, 
for School Walls. On roller, 1s 6d; on roller, 
mounted and varnished, 3s 6d. Third Edition. 

With a full-length METRE MEASURE, subdivided 
into Decimetres, Centimétres, and Miliimetres. 


Also,a SMALL CHART on Card, 1d. 
NEW METHOD of TEACHING 


ARITHMETIC. With Diagrams for School 
Walls. [Nearly ready. 


BY I. TODHUNTER, F-.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 
Say ‘ne New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
, 6s 6d, 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
pad numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 
is 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. Second Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES 
pag gga Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A TREATISE on SPHERICAL 


TRIGONOMETRY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
With Examples. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TREATISE on the DIFFER- 
ENTIAL CALCULUS. With Examples. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. With Examples. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 
STATICS. With Examples. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK and 
LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By JoHN PE8ILE, MLA., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME: an 
Easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of 
Livy. A First Latin Reading-book, with Gram- 
matical Notes. By the Rev. J. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8yo, 3s. With Vocabulary, 
3s 6d. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS against CATI- 
LINA. With Introduction, and Notes translated 
from HALM, with Additions. By A.S. WILKINs, 
Professor of Latin in Owen's College, Manchester. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS (continued), 


CICERO. The Second Phili ic 
Oration. With an Introduction, and Notes pple 
lated from KARL HALM. Edited by J. E. B, Mayo) 
M.A. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5a, %, 

With 


JUVENAL. Thirteen Satires. 
Commentary by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, MA, 
Second Edition. Part L, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


SALLUST. With English Notes. 
C. MERIVALE, D.D. New Edition. Fea 80, 
486d. The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may 
be had separately, price 28 6d each. 


TACITUS. Agricola and Germania, 
A Revised Text and English Notes. By A, J 
CuurcH and W. J. Bropriss. New Edition’ 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. Separately, 2s each. A Trang. 
lation by the same Authors, 2s 6d. 


HINTS towards LATIN PROSE Com. 
POSITION. By A. W. Ports, M.A., Head Master 
of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s, 


FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after KARL HALM. With Corrections and Addi- 
tions, by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Joseph 
B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London. New Edition. Part 
L, ls 6d. Parts Il. and IIL, 3s 6d. Complete in 
1 vol. feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 
With English Notes. By B. Draxkg, MA, 
Fourth Edition. To which is prefixed, ZSOHINES 
against CTESIPHON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


THUCYDIDES. The Sicilian edi- 
tion; being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides, 
With Notes. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


DIVINITY. 
By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D,, 


HEAD MasTer OF KING's CULLEGE& SCHOOL, LONDON, 


ACLASS-BOOK of OLD-TESTAMENT 
eegeag A Sixth Edition, With Four ps. 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW-TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. With Four Maps. Fourth 
Edition. 18mo, 5s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 
of the = of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 
18mo, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM, With Scripture Proofs. For Junior 
Classes and Schools. 18mo, 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD-TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. For National and Elementary 
Schools, 18mo. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW-TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 18mo. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. With a Rationale of its Offices. By 
the Rev. F. Procrer, M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 
to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the 
Rev. F. Procter, M.A., and the Rev. G. F. Mac- 
LEAR, D.D. Fourth Edition, with an Explanation 
of Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 
18mo, 2s 6d. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E.A. 
ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A 
Popular Account of the Collection and Reception 
of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches, 
Third Edition. By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 18mo, cloth, 48 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY PSAL- 
TER. Students’ Edition. Being an Edition of 
“The Psalms Chronologically Arranged by Four 
Friends,” with Briefer Notes. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


BIBLE READING-BOOK for 
SCHOOLS. The Great Prophecy of Israel's Res- 
toration (Isaiah, chaps. 40-46). Arranged and 
Edited for Young Learners, By MATTHRW ARNOLD, 
D.C.L. 18mo, ls. (New Edition. 


The LORD’S PRAYER, the CREED, 
and the COMMANDMENTS: a Manual for Parents 
and Schoolmasters. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 
18mo, ls. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for 
SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. By Cnar.otts M. 
Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 2 vols. 
globe 8vo, 1s 6d each. 
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